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Here Selfishness and Unselfishness 


Go Hand in Hand. 


OR your benefit we have here gathered together many suggestions 
for Christmas gifts to yourself, your family and your friends. 


7E have the ‘good fortune to be alive during an import- 

ant and one of the most interesting and fastest moving 

periods in the history of the world. We all want to relish 
it and to comprehend it as fully as possible. 


‘ue Wortp Tomorrow is for people who want to live 

fully and act intelligently on opinions formed from facts 
and reflection. It supplies data for examination of the ele- 
ments of our political and social life. Under the topical 
plan of arrangement, THE Wortp Tomorrow covers in 
each issue the important material of one particular subject. 
Twelve careful studies of the more vital problems of our 
times are thus made each year. 


January—‘‘The Mind of Youth,” in 
which we publish the eight prize 
winning essays of our Youth 
Contest. 


February—‘‘ The Philippines.”’ 


yi 


TTHERE must be many of your friends who want THE 

Wor.tp Tomorrow during 1927 and would appreciate 
your thoughtfulness in giving it to them for Christmas this 
year. And you may have been wanting one of these several 
books. You can subscribe to THe Wortp Tomorrow for 
your friends and get the books for yourself and at the same 
time save a great deal of money. An appropriate card will 
announce your gift. 


THE WORLD TOMORROW 


with George Washington, the Image and the Man, 


Regular Our 
Price Price 


by W. E. Woodward. . . $6.00 $4.50 
with The Story of Philosophy, by Will Durant. 7.00 5.50 
with Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, by 

OE eee eae 5.50 4.25 
with The Man te Reds Knows, by Bruce Barton. 4.50 3.50 
with Collected Poems of Carl Sandburg, ty 

Rebecca West... . 4.00 3.25 
with Her Son's Wife, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher... 4.00 3.25 
with The Time of Man, by Elizabeth Madox 

SRR eRe i eR rae 4.00 3.25 
with The Second Book of Negro Spirituals, by 

James Weldon Johnson.. 5.50 4.00 
with Education and the Good Life, by Bertrand 

Russell... 4.50 3.50 
with An Old Man's : Folly, by Floyd Dell... 4.00 3.50 
with Preface to a Life, by Zona Gale. . 4.00 3.50 
with Fire, a quarterly devoted to the Younger Negro 

Artists, premier issue. 3.00 2.25 


OU may have a subscription to THe Wortp To- 

MORROW and you want a subscription to one or more of 
the magazines listed here. Why not send THe Wor.tp 
Tomorrow to one or more of the many friends who would 
enjoy having it and get the other magazines for yourself? 
An attractive Christmas card will announce the gift and 
the name of the giver. 


THE WORLD TOMORROW te = 


Price 
with The Bookman. . : : . $6.00 $5.00 
with St. Nicholas. . 5.00 4.00 
with Harper's . Bist seeeuceee }|6e 
with The Snmedinaien.. Ai eS . ae 2a 
with The American Mercury Siesta . 7.00 6.00 & 
with The Atlantic Monthly sna ee ae 
with The Century... .... --ees 2.0 6.0 
with The Dial.......... Gencwmes=) ae se 
with The Nation............. piegiataen | ae 
with The New Republic esti a : a: | 
with Survey....... chutatiateknacieneié a. ae 
with The Some Graphic aga skGwese aes ...- 500 4.00 
with The Youth’s Companion................. 4.00 3.50 


NSTEAD of Christmas cards, which can not carry your 

whole thought and affection, we suggest that you send 
six months’ subscription to ten or more of your friends. 
These you can have for $1.00 each and secure “Preface 
to a Life,” by Zona Gale for yourself or as a gift for some- 
one else. These Christmas card subscriptions will be 
announced appropriately. 








—— — 


THE WORLD TOMORROW, Inc., 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City. 


For the enclosed $.......... please enter my order for your 
special combination offer checked above. I enclose in addition 
names and addresses for the books and magazines I want sent 
as Christmas gifts to my friends. 





REE are Wee ee 


Address........ 
CC-12-26 
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EDITORIAL 


SSUES of British journa'’s now being received in this 
| country are concerned with the President’s speech at 
Kansas City. Naturally, the comments are anything 

but enthusiastic, although almost all are carefully restrained 
in tone. The best thing about them, taken as a whole, is 
that they do not attempt to 

A Flash of Insight From deceive themselves as to 
Great Britain what Mr. Coolidge was say- 
ing. It is only the inhabi- 

tant of the Atlantic seaboard who keeps his grips packed 
for a trip to Geneva who is trying to twist the President’s 
speech into anything other than it was—definite abandon- 
ment of entrance into the world court as a part of the pro- 
m of the republican party. These British journals see 
us, and state it very frankly. They are sorry; but they 
know that no good is served by an attempt to deny the 
facts. Among all the trans-Atlantic comments that we have 
read on the President’s speech and its meaning, there is 


one that seems to us of great importance and portent. This 
is the comment of the London Spectator. Nothing in the 
body of the editorial remarks of this bulwark of British 
conservatism distinguishes it from the interpretation of 
other journals. But when the editor of the Spectator reached 
the end of his comment, he could not lay down his pen 
without adding a single sentence which deserves remark. 
He was closing on a note of hope that America might yet 
find a way to cooperate in organizing the world for peace, 
and he used this sentence: “American ideals are nowhere 
stronger than in respect of the spread of judicial methods.” 
That judgment we believe, with all humility, to be pro- 
foundly true. It is precisely because it is true that Ameri- 
can sentiment has swung away from the league’s world 
court and is calling for a true court, administering an ac- 
cepted code of law, and clothed with affirmative jurisdic- 
tion. If Europe can be brought to see this, the way to 
American participation in an international court of justice 
will be immensely shortened. 


Graham Taylor, a Landmark 
In a Great City 


T WAS NOT BY DESIGN or stage-setting that Mayor 
William E. Dever, a Roman Catholic, and Julius Rosen- 
wald, a Jew, stood beside Graham Taylor and Ozora Davis 
at the laying of the cornerstone of the Graham Taylor 
memorial hall at Chicago theological seminary. A cross- 
section of nearly any typical day of Dr. Taylor’s life dur- 
ing the past thirty-three years would discover Jews and 
Catholics and protestants working shoulder to shoulder 
with him. Thirty-three years ago he accepted the chair of 
Christian sociology at Chicago. Thereupon he and his 
family took up their residence in the heart of the seven- 
teenth ward, where the problems of poverty, immigration, 
industrial conflicts and congested housing were at white 
heat. There he founded the Chicago Commons as a labora- 
tory; there he put the gospel into the crucible. For thirty- 
three years he has kept at it. Mayor Dever, whose recent 
illness had required him to cancel every other engagement, 
left his sick room to bring this tribute to the cornerstone 
laying: “Because of the labors and the spirit of this man 
and his Commons, the political and social conscience of the 
seventeenth ward has been so developed that it has elected, 
year by year to the city council, representatives who are at 
least as able and as intelligent as the representatives of any 
1507 
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One hundred and sixty-four of 
his former students united in presenting to Dr. Taylor a 
bound volume of their personal expressions of appreciation. 
Dr. Taylor said, in his response, that he would not reclaim 
a day or a dollar invested in the work that had been 
grounded in his faith in the gospel of Jesus and the eternal 
value of every human being. “Whatever I have taught,” 
he said, “I have taught from the ground up, not from the 
clouds down.” Turning to the faculty of the seminary, he 
closed his remarkable address with this bit of advice, “What 
you can’t pray out and preach in, you can live out and love 


other section of the city.” 


in.” The memorial hall in Dr. Taylor’s honor will probably 
abide for a century or two, but long after it has crumbled 
into dust the power of his personality will be giving impetus 
and force to other personalities in an ever widening circle. 


Christmas Carols 
lor Chicago 
AST YEAR at Christmas time Chicago burst into song 

— to an extent unusual in a city whose typical activities 
are supposed to be those of the stockyards and the wheat 
pit. Christmas carols swelled forth on street corners and 
in theatres, in hospitals and Kiwanis clubs and the city hall, 
as well as in places more accustomed to resound with psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs. And the people liked it. 
People nearly always like what they do themselves, and 
when everybody sang everybody enjoyed the singing. To 
be sure, this spontaneous outburst of Yuletide melody did 
not come without some effective though inconspicuous stim- 
ulation. The music research bureau, of 165 East Ontario 
street, was the organizing center and furnished copies of 
the carols gratis, as it is offering to do again this year. Mr. 
\. G. Gulbransen was the motive power behind it and the 
source of financial support, and there was a committee 
composed of the heads of a dozen of the most important in- 
stitutions of the city, musical, financial, educational, and 
social, with the mayor as honorary chairman. In fact, it 
was a genuine city movement, and perhaps that is the rea- 
son why it came to seem such an eminently respectable thing 
to break into caroling in a restaurant or a department store. 
It is good to become free from some of our urban inhibi- 
tions and conventionalities for at least a week or two, even 
if it requires the establishment of a new convention to ac- 
complish it. For carols this year, address the bureau. 


One Step Nearer 
World Peace! 
fs AVING once more told the world, in his Kansas City 
speech, how devoted the United States is to peace, 
President Coolidge returned to Washington to prepare for 
the formalities bringing another war to a close. This war 
has been in progress more than a hundred years, and it 
looks as though this country had won a complete victory. 
\t least, American hotel and boarding-house keepers are 
in complete control of the enemy’s country. So it is highly 
improbable that the President will have much difficulty in 
inducing the senate to confirm any treaty of peace he may 
negotiate. It is good to have this war wiped off the slate. 
When 


they hear of its end a good many thousands of the tourists 


To be sure, not many of us knew it was going on. 
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who have swarmed into Florida during the last few years 
will wonder whether or not they have made themselves 
liable to penalty for trafficking with the enemy. The historic 
fact which will be given recognition by the consummation 
of this peace is that the war with the Seminole Indians, 
which broke out in 1835, which has cost the United States 
government many lives and about forty million dollars, 

now, after a truce declared in 1837, officially brought to a 
end. The war with the Seminoles was conducted with 
much savagery on both sides. The tactics pursued by An- 
drew Jackson in capturing the Seminole chief were defen- 
sible only under the ethical principle, at that time generally 
accepted, that anything was permissible when done to an 
Indian. So bitter was the feeling of the Seminoles that 
they refused, even after their defeat, to take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States. Now, after a century in 
which they have maintained this independence under mili- 
tary truce, they are ready to accept the status given other 


tribes. They make only one stipulation, that they be al- 
lowed to stay in Florida. Surely this should not be denied 
them. 


A Place for Careful 
Consideration 


HE CRIME WAVE has gotten on the nerves of many 

Americans. Such sensational statements have been 
made concerning the increase in disobedience to the law, 
and the undeniable conditions in certain places have become 
so bad, that a large part of the country is in a “somethyj 
must be done” mood. Probably something should be dot® 
sut it is to be hoped that nothing is done under the in- 
fluence of panic or without long study. In the state of New 
York, for example, a list of bills was enacted last winter 
designed to put the fear of the community’s wrath into the 
hearts of offenders. On the whole, these are probably good 
bills. But it has already become clear that some of their 
provisions are open to serious objection. Thus, it was pro- 
vided that second offenders, convicted of a felony, must be 
given a prison term twice as long as is provided for a first 
conviction for the same felony. And, in cases of fourth 
offenders, the judge is under legal mandate, without regard 
to the nature of the felony involved, to impose a life sen- 
tence! <A case is already pending in the courts of New 
York under which a man who, in a wild youth, was three 
times convicted of felonious assault while under the in- 
fluence of liquor, is now, as a steady, settled elder, charged 
with technical forgery. The forgery in itself represented 
an attempt to escape from the man’s own regretted past. 
The man is now a taxicab driver. Not long ago New York 
was agitated by a crusade against permitting ex-convicts 
to operate taxicabs. In order to preserve his business, the 
man took out a license in the name of another man, paying 
this other man ten dollars for allowing him to do so. But 
this, in the eyes of the law, is forgery, which is a felony. 
And if the taxicab driver is convicted, the presiding judge 
will have no option but to send him to jail for life! A law 
that may work in this way is bound ultimately to defeat 
very object it is designed to secure, for juries will not con- 
vict under it. The intent of the New York laws is good; in 
the main they will probably remain on the statute books. 
But some of them already need revision. Legislation of 
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this kind should never be enacted in an atmosphere of 
haste or passion. 


“Came the Dawn” of a Protest 
Against Movie Captions 
ADY OXFORD AND ASQUITH enters the columns 
SF of the London Observer to complain concerning the 
grammar employed in the movie captions. The irrepres- 
sible Margot has never flinched in the face of odds in the 
past; perhaps she can accomplish something now that all 
the wails of American critics of the films have failed to do. 
“Interested as I am—for personal and public reasons—in 
the future of the cinema,” writes Lady Oxford, “I would 
like to make one suggestion. I think the literary style of 
the information given leaves much to be desired. Not 
being a linguist, I do not know if this criticism applies 
equally to foreign films; it is impossible that in Russia, 
Germany, Austria, or France the captions are less vulgarly 
written ; but some of the English, and much of the Ameri- 
can writing printed on the screen to enlighten us upon the 
course of the narrative lacks both grammar and distinction. 
The silly and rubbishy words often spoil the effect of the 
moving and perfect photography, and when one hears of 
the millions spent upon some of the films one wonders if 
they could not economize on the costumes and spend more 
upon the captions.” The particular picture which called 
forth this protest from Lady Oxford was “Ben Hur,” 
hich she calls “a poignant and wonderful film.” It is not 
e only photoplay which has had its artistic value seriously 
‘undermined by captions affronting the intelligence and taste 
of the audience. 


What Is America’s 
Greatest Problem? 

EVERAL WEEKS AGO the national economic league 

sent out a questionnaire to the forty-seven hundred 
members of its national council asking them to designate 
which of a list of topics constituted the gravest problem 
confronting the United States at the present time. The 
problems that received the largest number of votes were 
these: lawlessness, 1,203; administration of justice, 1,173; 
the world court, 950; prohibition, 946; taxation, 758; moral 
and religious training, 701. Not only does disrespect of 
law head the list of national perils, in the judgment of this 
group of representative men, but at least three of the 
topics in the above list really come under that same head. 
For what is the chief complaint in connection with the mal- 
administration of justice except that it both reflects and 
engenders lawlessness? And what is the problem of pro- 
hibition enforcement except a particular phase of the geti- 
cral problem of lawlessness? Besides these, doubtless many 
who voted for moral and religious training as the most im: 
portant issue were thinking of the need for instilling into 
the young a respect for law, and those who exalt the world 
court to the place of first importance are stressing the in- 
and the substitution 
about it, civilization 
totters unless there is a new birth of wholesome public 
sentiment on these matters, and the American is in a des- 
perate dilemma if his democracy “bids him make the law he 


national aspect of respect for law 


law for war. There is no doubt 


‘ 
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flouts” while his insatiable thirst for individual indepen- 
dence “bids him flout the law he makes.” And yet, and yet 
—no nation was ever truly great and no society ever truly 
fine merely because it perfectly obeyed its laws. Obedience 
may be the most important issue in a crisis, but there is 
something even more important than that in the age-long 
and world-wide process of developing a perfect society of 
perfect individuals. Perhaps those who gave moral and re- 
ligious training the place of primacy had that thing in mind. 


Theological Teacher Removed 
On an Unusual Charge 

HE CHURCHES OF CHRIST in Great Britain, con- 

sidered as the British equivalent of the Disciples of 
Christ in the United States, have a theological school known 
as Overdale college. Some months ago, at the instance of 
members of its controlling committee, the dismissal of Mr. 
Joseph Smith from its faculty was voted by the committee. 
The charges against him seem not to have been clearly 
stated at the time, or at least not published, beyond the 
statement that he could do better work for the churches 
outside of the college than inside, that the churches would 
not support the college if he were retained, and that mem- 
bers of the committee would resign unless he were dis- 
missed. Other members of the committee expressed the 
feeling that this forced resignation would be a disaster to 
the college, and the principal said that if it were insisted 
on he would resign too. Mr. J. W. Black, who was present 
at the recent Disciples convention as a fraternal delegate 
from the English churches, was one of the chief accusers 
of the teacher. He has recently published a statement in 
which it appears that the theological ground of his opposi- 
tion is the claim that Mr. Smith’s views as expressed in 
certain articles “amount to consubstantiation, that is, the 
real body and blood of Christ being present along with the 
bread and wine.’ 


’ 


Mr. Smith denies that this correctly rep- 
resents his view, the committee has voted by a narrow 
margin to retain him, and Mr. Black and his wife have re- 
signed from the committee, stating that “these writings lave 
sensibly damaged the college in the minds of many of its 
potential supporters.” 


Dr. Pritchett Decries 
Zionist Movement 

HE CARNEGIE endowment for international peace 

has made public a report on conditions in Egypt, 
Palestine and Greece which is certain to evoke controversy. 
The report is the work of Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, a trus 
tee of the endowment, and an internationally known educa- 
tor. Dr. Pritchett is particularly specific in his condemna- 
tion of the Zionist plans in Palestine, and it is this part of 
his report which will be most vigorously condemned. “The 
Zionist movement,” says Dr. Pritchett, Pal- 
estine with Jews from other parts of the world and to 
make of it, in the language of the mandate, a national 


“to colonize 


Jewish home, appears to be an unfortunate and visionary 
effort. 
animates a great number of the Jewish race in their desire 
to reoccupy a country that was for a thousand years the 
home of their people and the seat of their great influence 


One can readily understand the sentiment which 
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upon the religious life of the world. As a practical effort, 
however, the plan seems to have almost nothing to commend 
it and to involve in its execution results that cannot fail to 
be unfortunate.” The report then dwells on the economic 
difficulties confronting the Zionists. But even these Dr. 
Pritchett does not consider as important as the racial and 
national animosities that may be aroused. “Palestine is a 
part of a region,” he says, “where racial, religious and 
political hatreds exist to an extent scarcely equaled in any 
other part of the world. The aggressive movement for 
Jewish colonization forms one more cause of bitterness and 
adds one more to the existing quarrels which have for cen- 
turies divided the people of this region. It is impossible 
to settle a million people in Palestine without, to a great 
extent, displacing the present Arab population and this can- 
not be done without accentuating at each step the bitterness 
that already lies just below the surface.” It is interesting 
to compare such a report with the appeal summarized by 
Dr. Lynch on another page of a young Jew like Mr. Wise 
to Zionism as the future Jewish religion. 


When Is a Marriage Not a 
Marriage? 


HE ANNULLMENT of the Marlborough-Vander- 

bilt marriage has called forth so much comment, 

both in criticism and in defense of the act of the 

papal court which issued the decree, and some of it so wide 
of the mark, that a further statement in regard to it seems 
justified. The salient facts upon which the case rests seem 
to be about as follows: A girl of seventeen years, in love 
with an American youth, was induced by parental and social 
pressure to marry a British title. It is not alleged that 
physical violence or actual coercion was employed, but there 
was such insistent appeal and pressure, culminating in a 
public announcement of the engagement by the mother of 
the prospective bride without her consent, that her resistance 
was finally broken down. The wedding was a brilliant social 
event, with the participation of two Episcopal bishops who, 
of course, knew nothing of any coercion that may have been 
exercised and therefore are not open to censure. The holder 
of the title received, under a formal and duly recorded 
contract with the bride’s father, an annual income of one 
hundred thousand dollars, which he continues to receive up 
to the present time. The married—or supposedly married 
—pair lived together for twenty-five years, and the ostensi- 
ble wife bore two sons to the man whom the officiating 
clergyman, the laws of the state of New York and public 
opinion declared to be her husband. At the end of that 
quarter-century of apparently married life, during which 
she had accepted and enjoyed, or endured, the status of 
wife, the lady secured a divorce. In applying for a divorce 
it would seem that she necessarily assumed or asserted that 
she was married. Both parties entered into new marriages. 
Now the duke contemplates entering the Roman Catholic 
church. But since that church considers marriage an irrevo- 
cable sacrament, even when performed without the blessing 
and sanction of that church, and therefore does not admit 
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the possibility of dissolving it by divorce, the status of the 
duke appears to be that of a man who is living with a woman 
to whom he is not married, since his second marriage cannot 
be valid if his first one was. Upon application to the proper 
ecclesiastical court, therefore, he secures a judgment that 
his first marriage was not a marriage at all. That marri 

is not annulled, but is declared to have been null and v 
from the beginning. He was never married at all until he 
was married to the lady whom he now calls his wife. He 
is therefore not a divorced and re-married person and is 
eligible for admission into the Catholic church. 

The party most directly affronted by this decision, outside 
of the immediate family, seems to be the Episcopal church, 
and its spokesmen have not been slow to voice their indig- 
nation that another church should presume to deny the 
validity of a marriage performed under its sanction. Bishop 
Manning has expressed his sentiments, which are doubtless 
those of his church. His opinion not only embodies a very 
trenchant criticism upon this aspect of the case, but includes 
the very natural suggestion that the decision is motived by 
the desire to secure a rich and titled proselyte. 

The answer from the Catholic side asserts that no special 
favor was shown to this applicant because of his wealth or 
station. The statement is made that such proceedings are 
neither expensive nor uncommon. An informant speaking 
from and for the vatican says that, apart from lawyers’ 
fees, the cost in this case was only forty dollars for the 
diocesan court at Southwark and two hundred dollars for 
the tribunal rota at Rome. Persons who cannot afford “@ 
these moderate expenses for the declaration of the null? 
of their marriages, we are told, can have these fees waived 
by both tribunals, and sometimes the diocese even pays the 
applicant’s traveling expenses to the court. It begins to 
appear that the Roman church, while priding itself upon 
maintaining the sanctity of the home by refusing to recog- 
nize divorce under any circumstances, has its own ways of 
preventing the permanence of marriage from being an in- 
tolerable burden. Further, it is stated that it is not a ques- 
tion of intervening gratuitously in a non-Catholic marriage, 
but of dealing with a case in which its intervention is asked 
by one of the interested parties and in which the interests of 
the church are also involved by the relation of one of the 
parties to the Catholic church. 

But the real gist of the defense lies in the statement that 
“the judgment of the tribunal rota is applicable only in re- 
lations between the interested parties and the Catholic 
church.” As the relations between the parties during the 
intervening years, including the birth of their children, and 
their relations to the laws of New York and of England 
have nothing to do with their relations with the Catholic 
church, they are not touched by this decision. The children 
are legitimate. “No Catholic would consider the children 
born of a union which was later annulled (or declared null 
ab initio) as lying under any sort of stigma by reason of 
events over which they had no control.” On that principle, 
one involuntarily asks, why should any children be con- 
sidered as lying under any sort of stigma? 

This last feature of the interpretation, limiting the in- 
tention of the decision to the relations between the parties 
and the Catholic church, may be a convenient escape from 
the charge of affronting the honor of the state of New York 
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and the Episcopal church, but it puts the whole matter into 
a thorough mess. It is a confession that people may be mar- 
ried with reference to the state but not married with refer- 
ence to the Catholic church. It says that children were born 
in wedlock, while at the same breath it says that that wed- 

ck never existed. It is a modern parallel to the mediaeval 

sory that a proposition can at the same time be true in 
philosophy and false in theology. People can be married 
enough to have legitimate children, but at the same time not 
married enough to interfere with another marriage after an 
intervening divorce, which is of course an entirely meaning- 
less formality to a church which does not recognize the 
legitimacy of divorce. One must suppose that it would have 
been all the same to the church if the second marriage had 
occurred without the intervening divorce. It reduces to noth- 
ing better than a disreputable ecclesiastico-legal fiction by 
which the church agrees to pretend that, for the specific and 
sole purpose of rendering an individual eligible for member- 
ship, his ostensible marriage was no marriage at all, while 
for every other purpose it was entirely valid. 

And all this in the interest of maintaining a professedly 
higher standard of domestic morality and a level of purity 
in family life to which the state and the protestants do not 
attain! Nothing could be much more demoralizing to ethical 
standards in reference to domestic ties than to set up a 
confusion in which no person who respects the decisions of 
the papal courts can be quite sure whether he is married or 
not or, if so, to what extent and in what relations. For it 

ist be borne in mind that the decision of the court does 
fot profess to have undone anything. It merely declares 
that something was never done which everyone supposed 
had been done. There must be ten thousand couples now 
living together in the bonds of more or less holy wedlock 
who have reason to suspect that the consent of one member 
was obtained only after the exercise of considerable pres- 
sure by relatives and friends. The ambitious mothers are 
not all in the four hundred. Every one of these couples, if 
Catholic, now has reason to begin to wonder what the 
diocesan court and the rota would say about it. If they 
would say that they are not married, they are just as much 
not-married now as they would be after a decision to that 
effect by the court, for the court merely declares the con- 
dition which already exists. And this takes into account 
only one ground upon which an ecclesiastical court can 
decree that a marriage was null from the beginning. There 
are about fifty others. 

Apart from this deadly feature of the case, there is the 
additional consideration that the case for annullment in 
this instance is so weak that probably not another court in 
Christendom would have taken favorable notice of it. It 
is not alleged that there was ever more “compulsion” than 
was involved in making it so unpleasant for the poor girl 
to refuse her titled suitor that she finally decided to accept 
him to escape her mother’s nagging. It is not alleged that 
the family had a follow-up system so effective as to compel 

to remain with her husband against her will. It is 
denied that, for twenty-five years, she accepted what- 
ever advantages there may have been in the status of a 
duchess and became, if not his wife by virtue of the 
ceremony and the blessing of two bishops, then his common- 
law wife without benefit of clergy. And now comes the 
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petitioner and says, They compelled this woman to marry 
me, and gave me a hundred thousand dollars a year for 
marrying her, and I have religiously collected the money 
all these years, but I want the court to declare that we were 
never married. The ease and prevalence of divorce in this 
and some other countries may be a scandal, but we venture 
the guess that no civil court in Nevada, France, Mexico, or 
Moscow ever quite got down to the level of issuing a decree 
ot divorce in a case so transparently fraudulent, and cer- 
tainly none ever attempted to cover its action with such a 
mantle of sanctity and such pretensions of superior purity. 


The Threat to Mexico 


OTHING is to be gained by minimizing the seri- 
ousness of the Mexican situation. The note sent by 
Secretary Kellogg on Nevember 24 is nothing less 

than an ultimatum. And there is nothing in the words or 
record of President Calles to suggest that he will, before 
the critical first of January, defer to the American demands. 
The two governments are moving rapidly toward a break, 
and it is astonishing and discouraging to discover how little 
interest the church and peace forces in the United States 
display in the crisis. It may actually come to pass that the 
Coolidge administration will carry its championship of 
American oil and mining rights in Mexico to the extent of 
producing a new period of revolution and bloodshed in that 
country without any concerted or determined protest being 
heard from any significant portion of the American public. 
By so much do our protestations of devotion to peace fail 
to jibe with our methods of securing our ends! 

The note by which Mr. Kellogg brings to an end the 
diplomatic correspondence with Mexico reiterates the claim 
of the United States that the land, oil and mining laws 
which are to go into effect with the first of the year are, 
in effect, retroactive and confiscatory. As such, it is claimed 
that they infringe the property rights of American citizens, 
obtained under former laws. A good case, from a legal 
and logical point of view, can be made for this contention. 
If this were not so the United States would be in a bad 
situation indeed! But it is precisely because the American 
case is, legally, a good one that it is to be the more re- 
gretted that the administration is moving toward the adop- 
tion of a course which throws away this advantage in in- 
ternational law and falls back on the method which has 
already cost us so dear in Latin American confidence. 

The new land, oil and mining laws of Mexico will give 
effect to the nationalistic and revolutionary purposes em- 
bodied in the constitution of 1917. The revolution which 
overthrew Porfirio Diaz and developed through devious 
phases to the present strong Calles administration is, at bot- 
tom, a land revolution. The strength of the Diaz dictator- 
ship was in two privileged classes—the church and the land- 
owners—and the coffers of that dictatorship were kept 
filled by grants of land, oil and mining rights to the con- 
cession-seekers of the earth. For absurdly small sums these 
foreign soldiers of fortune, sometimes as individuals and 
sometimes as corporations, secured immensely valuable na- 
tural rights. Mr. Edward L. Doheny, for example, secured 
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the 280,000 acres of the Hacienda del Tulillo—the founda- 
tion of his immense holdings in oil lands—for $325,000! 
\nd some idea of the average size of these foreign hold- 
ings is given by the announcement that the petition filed 
with the Mexican government by the British oil interests, 
accepting the provisions of the new law, while it represented 
only 401 lots, contained a total of approximately 200,000,- 
O00 acres! 

The Mexican revolution has hinged on the recovery of 
the land and natural rights of that country from the large 
landowners, whether domestic or foreign, and the distribu- 
tion of the land among the peons. The laws which now are 
denounced by the United States are one effort in that di- 
rection. Call them bolshevistic if you will. Plenty of people 
have. Here, at least, are their main provisions: Foreigners 
may not own land within 100 kilometers of the border. If 
they now own such land, they may retain it until death, 
when their heirs must sell it to Mexicans. This law is na- 
tionalistic in intent. It is a Mexican “preparedness” ges- 
ture. But what it will do to the foreign oil men and ranch 
owners a glance at the economic map of Mexico will show. 

Neither may foreign corporations own more than 49 per 
cent of the stock of a Mexican corporation. If they do, they 
must get rid of their majority holdings within ten years. 
Here again, there is a nationalistic gesture, this time seek- 
ing to guard Mexico against foreign economic domination. 

linally, and most provocative of all, there is the oil law, 
which says that owners of oil lands, of whatever nationality, 
must apply within one year for “confirmation” of their titles 
by the government. This, no matter whether they secured 
their land before or after the adoption of the constitution of 
1917. 
ciple of that constitution that what lies beneath Mexico’s 


lor it is the fundamental and “bolshevistic” prin- 
soil belongs to Mexico. And the terms on which Mexico 
now offers to “confirm” these oil titles is, in fact, to ex- 
change permanent sub-soil rights for concessions or fran- 
chises with a fifty-year term. 

It is over these issues that the United States and Mexico 
now stand, according to Mr. Kellogg, at the parting of the 
ways. It is not contended that American lives are at stake, 
and it is even impossible to tell when, under the actual 
operations of the new laws, the first American pocketbook 
would suffer. The financial losses for which the Coolidge 
administration seems now ready to jeopardize the peace of 
the western hemisphere are still speculative and in the 
future! To make matters worse, it was announced on 
November 26 that the British oil interests, and at least one 
important Dutch oil company, which might have been ex- 
pected to huddle under Mr. Kellogg’s protecting wing to the 
end, had made formal application to the Mexican government 
for “confirmation” of their titles under the terms of the 
new law. After all, the British may have argued, fifty years 
is a fairly long time during which to pump out an oil well, 
and the actual value of any oil field after half a century of 
But Mr. Kellogg, having taken 
his stand and announced to Mexico and the world that he 
will never budge from it, probably views the defection of 
the British and Dutch as less than clubby. 


exploitation is speculative. 


It is impossible to escape the suspicion that this unfor- 
tunate situation owes much to the maladroit presence of 
Ambassador Sheffield. Men who have watched Mr. Shef- 
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field in the midst of his delicate duties at Mexico City 
speak in the highest terms of his technical abilities as a 
lawyer. But they also, almost without exception, testify 
to his inability to perceive anything more involved in Amer- 
ican-Mexican relations than the legal definition of property 
rights. And, whatever may or may not have been the pagt 
played by Mr. Sheffield, it has been true that the closer 
has been to Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg the more 
brusque and intransigent has been the American tone. It 
was after a visit from Mr. Sheffield that Mr. Kellogg, about 
a year ago, sent Mexico that unfortunate note in which 
Mexico was told that it was “on trial,” with the United 
States acting as judge, jury and sheriff. And now it is 
another visit from Mr. Sheffield that has produced this 
threat of a rupture of relations. With the commercial in- 
terests of other nations indicating their readiness to accept 
Mexico’s new laws, and with the chairman and ranking 
democratic member of the senate committee on foreign 
relations indicating their lack of belief in any necessity for 
the present crisis, it looks more and more as though the 
United States was being maneuvered, by a bellicose and 
legalistic ambassador, working through a complaint admin- 
istration, into a diplomatic blunder of the first order. 

For suppose Calles does not knuckle under; what then? 
Then, according to Mr. Kellogg, withdrawal of recognition 
And, with this with- 
drawal, tacit encouragement of any movement designed to 
The opening of 


of the present Mexican government. 


supplant that government with another. 
the border to gun-running is an almost inevitable coroll 
Newspapers are already printing dispatches, under Wash- 
ington date-lines, in which it is said that American business 
interests in Mexico have been informed of revolutions to 
break out there thirty days hence. That, be it noted, is at 
the time when the new Coolidge policy of severed relations 
is due to go into effect. And advance information in oil 
company offices as to when and where revolutions are to 
break out is generally an indication that those companies 
are themselves interested in securing such revolutions. 
Revolution in Mexico is not to be lightly regarded. It 
has taken approximately fifteen years to secure the present 
strong administration there. And however much Ameri- 
cans may dislike the radical economic ideas occasionally 
disclosed by this administration, they ought to think a long 
time before declaring in favor of overthrowing this settled 
order once more and again producing a condition of chaos. 
For even if enough of a revolution could be fomented from 
the United States to overthrow Calles, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that a return of the reactionaries to a pre- 
carious power would do the oil and silver companies much 
good. Another reactionary government in Mexico could 
not be sustained without constant bloodshed and a frightful 
policy of repression. Even that would, in time, exhaust 
itself, following which another uprising would certainly 
come. And the last state of the foreign corporations— 
which would then be regarded as responsible for the down- 


worse than the first. 


fall of the present labor government—would mang 


But it is far from certain that the revolution could suc- 
ceed. It is true, as many who hope for the overthrow of 
Calles say, that Mexico is now internally disturbed by the 
3ut that disturbance is lessening. And the 


church issue. 
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effect of a revolution financed or encouraged from north 
of the Rio Grande might be merely to provide Calles with 
a patriotic appeal to which even the Catholics at present 
disaffected would respond in order to prove their loyalty 
to country. Whether the revolution succeeded or not, any 
course of action followed by the United States which led, 


é@::: directly or indirectly, to a resumption of the disorder 


ich has plagued Mexico for the last fifteen years, would 
give vast impetus to the suspicion and even positive hatred 
with which this country is regarded throughout the Latin 
American world. 

It may be true, as Mr. Kellogg maintains, that considera- 
tions of international law and common equity are at stake 
in the issues at present under discussion with Mexico. But 
if that is true, it is the better reason why this government 
should adhere strictly to the course by which it has, in the 
past, sought settlement of such issues. Mr. Coolidge has 
emphasized the American devotion to the principle of 
arbitration. The tribunal at the Hague, to which we have 
resorted in the past, is still available. If our case is as 
good as we say it is, we have nothing to fear from such a 
resort. At the very least, we should certainly not threaten 
Mexico with ruptured relations and the evils that may arise 
therefrom until we have offered this alternative. 


The Observer 


The Future of Israel 


HAVE just been reading a very interesting little book* 

by James Waterman Wise which will attract much at- 

tention because it gives a new, if somewhat unconvinc- 
ing, answer to the question of the future of the Jews. Mr. 
Wise, by the way, is the son of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of 
New York city, and comes by his interest in this question 
naturally. It will be remembered that last year he left the 
Jewish theological seminary because he could not accept 
the theology of even the most liberal Jews. He has aban- 
doned all belief in God and consecrated himself to the 
religion of humanity. This little book is based on the 
fundamental theorem that all the rest of the Jews in the 
world are following his example, and—what is more amaz- 
ing—that all Christians are abandoning their faith in God 
and turning to a religion which finds its sanctions in the 
indestructible divinity of man and finds its passion in the 
service of humanity. The whole argument of the book is 
vitiated because there is not the slightest evidence that the 
Christian community is abandoning its faith in God, how- 
ever it may be with the Jews. (I do not presume to speak 
for them.) Indeed, there never was a more universal be- 
lief in God among Christians than there is today. Of course, 
there are a few of the clever devils—those who edit green 
covered magazines and speak to the advanced youth with 
oracular tongue, those who write hectic novels and exotic 
plays, those who go in for psychoanalysis and all sorts of 


oe. fads and stunts, but they do not represent Christianity 


vy more than the fakers who populate Greenwich village, 
New York, and jam putty on its canvasses represent art. 


*The Future of Israel, by James Waterman Wise. 
$1.00. 


Dutton, 
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The scientists of the world, as President Butler remarked 
the other day in New York, are now practically one in ac- 
cepting a spiritual interpretation of the universe, and the 
real poets and dramatists and novelists are full of God. As 
for the great body of the people, there is not the slightest 
sign of any decline in faith—outside of New York city’s 
clever set which in no wise represents America. So when 
Mr. Wise says that at the very beginning of consideration 
of the Jewish problem we must remember that the religious 
impulse no longer plays any part in the Jews’ life he 
may be right, but when he says: “Perhaps the Jew will feel 
some comfort in the fact that he is not alone in the break- 
down of his religion, or rather his theological faith, because 
the Christian world is faced by the same problem,” he is 
making a broad statement, based on a few misrepresenta- 
tive cases, that has no foundation whatever. What in the 
world does it matter what a few college boys believe about 
God or anything else? Yet Mr. Wise is constantly saying: 
“For the Christianity, like the Judaism, of the past has 
failed to enlist the loyalty, nay even the interest, of the 
youth of our time.” There are few signs that it has failed 
any more than it ever did, but it is not the attitude of boys 
that counts in religion but of men who have lived, thought 
things through, and suffered. 

Whether Mr. Wise is right or not in his contention that 
the Jew has lost his traditional faith in God I do not know. 
He is very dogmatic about it: “But a profound change has 
come over the westernized Jew during the last decades. The 
religious compulsion, the religious purpose, no longer exists 
for him. Judaism, the religion, has ceased to play a vital 
part in his life. Despite reiterated pulpit pronouncements 
the emancipated modern Jew is actually quite unperturbed 
over the possibility that the world at large may never accept 
the purely monotheistic conception of divinity which has 
been Judaism. He is not so sure of his own belief as to feel 
that he can in conscience urge others to accept it. (Not 
that the Jew is any nearer than he ever was to the accept- 
ance of the theology of Christianity. He was never farther 
away. For the truth of the matter is that the whole theologi- 
cal problem does not interest him very deeply. )” 

There is a chapter devoted to this and, of course, the 
author’s conclusions are that “the future task of Israel is 
not to witness to the one God, which has always been the 
mission the Jew has claimed for himself, and his task is 
now to find out just what his distinctive mission is—if he 
has any. His age-long belief in the one God as interpreted 
by Judaism was also a tie to bind him to his brethren and 
to set him apart from the rest of the world but with 
Judaism as a religion gone this tie does not exist any longer. 
It cannot therefore account for his Jewishness, yet he is 
just as Jewish as ever, just as much apart, just as different 
and just as conscious of his difference.” 

If it is not his religion that accounts for this persistent 
Jewishness what is it? Mr. Wise goes into this at some 
length, as hundreds have before him: “Everywhere there is 
borne in upon the Jews the feeling of some subtle difference 
between themselves and others, and with that feeling the 
need and desire to solve the great problem of their com- 
mon life, the problem of adjustment and survival .. . . For 
he finds that he has remained a Jew despite any and all 
neglect of his religious faith. What does this fact betoken, 
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what imply?” This problem of difference is very interest- 
ing whether looked at from the point of view of the Jew 
or the Gentile. What is in the Jew’s mind that keeps him 
apart, keeps him in all times and places a Jew and a mem- 
ber of his group? Perhaps the only answer is Mr. Wise’s: 
“It is his Jewishness, not his religion.” Indefinite, yet about 
all the Jew has to say now, but—and here we are on the 
way to Mr. Wise’s suggestion as to what will keep him 
together in the future—something new is dawning. Per- 
haps the real reason of his Jewishness is his race con- 
sciousness. To most races exiled from their native soil 
race soon becomes a memory—even with the Irish, next to 
the Jew the most tenacious of races—but, as Mr. Wise 
points out, with the Jew his racial and national background 
never became a memory, never seemed ancient or outworn: 
“These things have survived; they have persisted ; they have 
increased. The unity of all Israel, the tradition of the 
Jewish nation, these have not been the carefully guarded 
memories of the past. They have been the living symbols 
of an ever unfolding Jewish present, the hope and promise 
of the unknown years ahead.” With the question of why 
the Gentiles in Europe and America have always set the 
Jew apart we are not concerned here. We imagine it is 
largely because of difference—difference of looks, manner, 
It has always been difficult for 
any race to be comfortable with members of a race really 


custom, habit, traditions. 


different from its own. 

Finally we come to Mr. Wise’s prophecy of what the 
one determining factor in the Jews’ future is to be. His 
ancient religion gone, what is going to lift him up above 
mere race and make him a prophetic power again in the 
world, make him proud of his Jewishness, furnish him 
with a new idealism, hold him to his Jewishness even 
though living in America, Poland, Russia, Germany, as a 
loyal citizen of one of those countries? Mr. Wise’s answer 
is “Zionism.” Not the return to Palestine. Mr. Wise does 
not think any considerable number of Jews will go to 
Palestine—there is no sign of any of the million and a 
half Jews of New York city showing the slightest inclina- 
tion to go—but Mr. Wise uses “zionism” as a synonym for 
a great spiritual venture and potent influence which will 
make itself felt throughout the universal Jewish body and 
give it unity and soul. (Perhaps somewhat as Rome is felt 
throughout the whole Catholic body and gives it unity and 
calls forth loyalty and church, if not racial, consciousness. ) 

Mr. Wise points out signs of the beginning. Already the 
Jews of the whole world are rejoicing in the return of 
Israel to its ancient home. Already every Jew is rejoicing 
that his race is no longer “a race without a country.” Al- 
ready he thrills to the thought that he has a mother country, 
as well as a mother race. After almost two thousand years 
of Jewish exile, Palestine is once more to become what 
it has already begun to be in the past, the central point of 
Jewish interest, of Jewish effort, of Jewish inspiration. It 
is to become again, as one of the builders of the new zion 
has put it, a central national home for a roving spiritual 
ideal. Already the Jews of all the world are pouring their 
money into the new state, building a great university, estab- 
lishing industries and farms. More and more Palestine is 
the focus of their thoughts, their central interest, the bond 
of unity. 
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Finally, Mr. Wise prophesies that as the new spiritual 
energy of which Zionism is synonymous causes itself to be 
felt more and more outside of Palestine it will alter the 
whole course of Jewish thought and life through the world. 
Zionism will really be a religion of the Jew. The character 
of the new Jewish life in Palestine will permeate and color 


the quality of all Jewish life. “The consciousness that ig. 


one part of the world at least there is a Jewish way of lif 
that there does exist a people the essence of whose being is 
as distinctively Jewish as that of his neighbors is distinctly 
Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon, cannot but affect the Jew every- 
where.” The breath of the new Jewish life in Palestine will 
come as a revivifying force. It will enkindle a new self- 
reverence and self-respect. “Shey will feel their oneness 
not only with a hallowed and sacred religious memory but 
with a glorious and valiant spiritual adventure. The fact 
of a Jewish life in Palestine will lend a new dignity to the 
position of the Jew in every land.” It will do even more. 
It will furnish a cultural and intellectual interest which has 
been wanting for generations in Jewish life. It will furnish 
an outlet for that Jewish soul-force “which in past genera- 
tions took the form of religious piety, but which in recent 
years has lost its power, because it found no suitable 
channel through which it could express itself. And finally 
Palestine will serve as a center to which Jewish energy will 
be directed and from which world Jewry will draw strength 
and inspiration.” 

This is all very interesting and we shall await with eager- 
ness the reaction of other Jewish leaders to Mr. Wise 
prophecy. My own feeling is that while Zionism will ¢ 
course influence the Jewish mind of the world, that it is 
not big enough to be a religion. If, as Mr. Wise claims, 
the Jews have lost their Judaism and must find a new 
religion, is Zionism big enough to be a religion? We come 
in contact with many fine Jews but as yet we do not see 
signs that Zionism is becoming for them a religion. They 
are interested in it but they show no signs of thrilling 
to it. FREDERICK LYNCH. 


The Useful Thermometer 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE came unto me a man, and said, It is a Cold 
Day. 

And I said, When my friends come to see me, I 
desire that they Increase my Knowledge, which is small. 
But I knew that it was cold before thou camest. 

And he said, What doth thy Thermometer Register ? 

And I said, I will relate unto thee a Narrative. I was 
once in a City of India, the name whereof is Agra. And 
there is an Hotel in that Place, of which I cannot say that 
it is the Worst on Earth, for the one in Benares is under 
the Same Management. And I have never seen an Hotter 
Day than when I was in Agra. 

And I arose in the morning, and walked in the Wide 


Veranda of the Hotel, and I saw a Thermometer a “* 


Long, with a tube for the Mercury, or whatever it wa 
within, that was almost as Big as a Gun Barrel. And one 
could read the Temperature Far away. And in the early 
morning it said Eighty-Five. 
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And I said, I surely did think the Natives who worked 
the Punkah would have dropped at their post last Night, 
for it seemed to me an Hundred and Twenty at the least, 
but I behold it is only Eighty-Five. 

And as the sun rose higher, I looked again, and I thought, 
By this Time the Mercury will be Hitting the top, but be- 

Id it was Eighty-Five. 

And as it grew toward noon, I looked again, and it was 
Eighty-Five. 

And certain of my countrymen came in from their Rick- 
shas, and they said, If the next world hath anything on this 
for heat, send me not there. And then they looked at the 
Thermometer, and said, It is not so bad. It is only Eighty- 
Five. 

And about three of the clock, when the heat was Suffocat- 
ing, they looked and said, Why, I have seen it hotter than 
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this in Little Old New York. 

Now I sought out the Proprietor, and I said, That 
Thermometer is a Great Invention. 

And he said, Sure thing. For when I had Mercury in 
it, people were Overcome with the Heat. But now do they 
Keep Cooi and enjoy it. For I have it filled with Ink to 
eighty-five. 

And I spake unto the friend who had called upon me, 
saying, I am inclined to think that was a Useful Thermom- 
eter. If I had a Thermometer that would give me the kind 
of weather I want, that would be one thing. But if I have 
to take such weather as Cometh, there is something to be 
said for the wily inn-keeper at Agra. 

And he said, Dost thou prefer ignorance to knowledge? 

And I said, I have a Thermometer inside me that I try 
to keep where I can Enjoy Life. 


VERSE 


Gold ! 
(FE, I want gold— 


The fairy gold of jonquils 
Dancing in the sun, 
The hammered gold of birch trees 
When the year is done, 
The molten gold of sunsets 
Dying in the west, 
The tangled gold of baby curls 
Soft against my breast— 


Life, give me gold! 


E. SUTHERLAND THETFORD. 


Initiate 


CROSS the viol of my life 
I draw a rasping bow; 
And what the Great Musician hears,— 
How well I know! 


Snap, bow-string, snap! 
Grope, hands, and pause! 
Some day we'll play the score, and win 
His high applause. 
J. Corson MILLER. 


The Fool 


MET a merry harlequin 
Who said : “The world’s a joke, 
And he’s a fool who seeks to win 
Its gold, or bears its yoke.” 


He shook his rattle, danced about, 
And posed and sang for me— 
And then he held a lean hand out, 
And took, and kissed, my fee! 
CuHarLes G. BLANDEN. 


Discovery 


SOUGHT the Source of every good: 
I roamed the fields, I scoured the wood; 
I scanned the clouds, far overhead, 
And followed where the river led. 
But all I saw. was flower and tree 
And cloud and river—where was He? 


I listened to the west wind’s croon 

And counseled with the silver noon, 

In hope that I might hear some word 

Of His own voice. My heart was stirred 
By wind and sun, but still afar 

He dwelt, beyond the farthest star. 


But sudden, all was changed for me. 

I pierced life’s utter mystery. 

A little child came running by,— 

Nor shed a tear, nor breathed a sigh. 
The voice of God had bade him play, 
Nor waste with doubt the shining day. 


Rebuked, I roamed the fields again ; 
My heart had lost its old-time pain. 
From sky and tree I heard a voice 
Which smote my soul, “Rejoice! Rejoice !”— 
Or was it that my spirit rife 
Had learned to heed the song of life! 
THOMAS CurTIS CLARK. 


Understanding 


NE day I saw within a brother’s heart, 

And learned how valiantly he did his part. 
His soul was writhing with the pain of things, 
But he met the world with pride of kings, 
Disarming it with smiles—his strong ally 
A conquering mien—whenever it passed by. 
Since then I watch the crowds upon the street, 
And softly walk the earth with reverent feet. 

GERTRUDE B, GUNDERSON, 





How Philanthropic Is Henry Ford? 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


ENRY FORD is America. If we may judge men 

not so much by their achievements as by their 

hopes, not so much by what they are as by what 
they want to be, Henry Ford reveals the true nature of the 
average American. Henry Ford is not a typical business 
man. If he were he could not be a typical American. There 
is a sentimental quality in American life which the narrow- 
eyed and obviously shrewd business man type does not 
satisfy as a symbol. The standardized business man is too 
And America is half 
feminine. We worship success but we do not like to pay too 
high a price for it. That is why only half of America ad- 
mired Carnegie and Rockefeller. The other half spoke of 
the Homestead strikes and Standard Oil ruthlessness. In 
spite of libraries and colleges the two wealthiest men of the 


obviously, too robustly masculine. 


last generation were reviled almost as much as they were 
praised. Henry Ford is wealthier than either and is never- 
theless the hero of the average American. The reason is 
that he is supposed to have accumulated his fabulous fortune 
without ruthlessness, and to have preserved a generous 
heart in the money-getting process. To pay high wages, 
sell a cheap product and yet accumulate vast riches—that 
is a miracle which fires the imagination of every mother’s 
son who, if the truth were known, indulges both spiritual 
and worldly ambitions in the secret of his heart. To be 
feared and loved at the same time, to satisfy natural greed 
without sacrificing the instincts of love—that were to solve 
the problem of life to the complete satisfaction of the man 
in the street. That is why Henry Ford is the hero not only 
of America but of many a European. 


A HERO WITH IMAGINATION 


It must be admitted that there is a quality in the char- 
acter of Ford which seems to justify this universal acclaim. 
Ford has imagination. He has never been lost in the me- 
chanical processes of his business. Objectively tested, his 
humanitarian characteristics may be inadequate enough, but 
there is no question but that he talks as if he were a hu- 
manitarian and that he regards himself as one. He has 
gone to much pains to insist that his latest venture, the 
five-day week, is purely a business proposition. But ob- 
viously he is doing this because he has previously seen to 
it that humanitarian motives should be ascribed to the new 
policy. His disavowal of philanthropic intentions in the 
institution of the five-day week are like the assurances of 
an old spinster that her reputation as a flirt has been grossly 
exaggerated. 

Mr. Ford’s reputation for philanthropy is a wenderful 
triumph of astute publicity on the one hand and an almost 
inevitable fruit of the peculiar psychology of the man on 
the other. To begin with, he has always declared himself 
While his wife and son 
have given annually to the Detroit community fund, which 


against organized philanthropy. 


embraces all the charities of the city, their contributions 
have never equalled the total sum given by the workers in 
his plant and have frequently been but a fraction of the 
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sums given by others, much less wealthy—Senator Cou 
zens, for instance. College endowments, libraries and simi 
lar benefactions have never had the support of the Ford 
millions. A million and a half given by the family for a 
Y. M. C. A. building campaign recently is the first large 
contribution to a local charity. 

Against these facts and in seeming contradiction of his 
own principles it must be said that Mr. Ford has built and 
is maintaining one of the largest hospitals in the city. No 
one knows what this venture is costing him. Years ago he 
established the principle that an adequate wage was to 
be the basis of his philanthropy. One could hardly find 
fault with that principle, generously interpreted, if he were 
true to it. There is a logic in it which one might wish had 
been learned by a Victor Lawson and a Frank Munsey 
who sluiced their wealth into enterprises—theological semi- 
naries, art museums and the like—which, however worthy 
in themselves, were totally unrelated to the institutions 
which created the wealth. 


WAGES IN FORD PLANTS 


The trouble is that the facts do not bear out Mr. Ford’s 
contention that his wage obviates the necessity for philan- 
thropy. Outside of a few thousand of the highly skille 
workers, such as tool-makers, die-makers and pattern- 
makers, it is hardly possible to find a Ford worker who 
earned more than $1,500 during the past year. The five 
day week was in fact in effect long before it was publicly 
proclaimed and there were lay-offs without pay besides. As 
a result few Ford workers have actually averaged the 
thirty dollars per week which are needed to provide an 
annual total of $1,500. Years ago when the five dollar a 
day minimum was established, which meant thirty dollars 
per week, the Ford boast that an adequate wage obviated 
the necessity for charity was not an idle one. Today it 
is an idle boast, for living prices have well-nigh doubled 
and the weekly wage still hovers around thirty dollars. Mr. 
Ford declares that a third of his men have received in- 
creases. Most of these increases are either $2 or $4 per 
week. Which means that even the best of his men are still 
short from $2 to $4 in their weekly pay envelope. That is, 
they receive either $32 or $34 instead of $36. At the present 
moment the five day week has been reduced to four and 
one-half days throughout the plant and many workers have 
even less work that that. At the present rate the only 
workers who actually equal the money wages of 1913 are 
those few thousand who receive $6.80 a day or more. 
Whatever the pay in dollars may be, it is an established fact 
that the actual wage is immeasurably lower than in 1913. 
Every social worker in Detroit knows that the Ford wage 
places Ford workers in the ranks of social liabilities. The 
Ford worker in times of distress and sickness is thrown 
upon the charitable resources of the city. The statistics of 
practically every charity reveal not only a proportionate but 
frequently a disproportionate number of Ford workers who 
are the recipients of charity. 
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Not only is the Ford wage no longer a minimum sub- 
sistence wage, not to speak of a minimum comfort wage, 
but there is no conscience in the industry in the matter of 
unemployment or old age insurance. An industry which 
shows regular profits from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty million dollars per year does not lay aside a cent for 
The old argument used to be 


Qo insurance. 
t an adequate wage would protect the worker not only 


against sickness disability but against periods of unem- 
ployment. It is quite obvious that the present wage is not 
high enough for that, if, indeed, it ever was. During the 
business depression five years ago Ford managed to keep 
more men employed than many other automobile concerns, 
partly because bad times affect a cheap car less than a high 
priced product and partly because he weeded out thousands 
of workers, speeded up production with the remaining 
force, and cut the price of his car. This was an effective 
business strategy but it cannot be classed as humanitarian 
business. It shows no consideration for the average man, 
thrown upon the streets because he is unable to keep up. 


THF. DEMAND FOR YOUTH 


As I write, the Ford publicity agents are flooding the 
country with Ford’s new solution for the crime problem. 
He is going to employ five thousand boys from 16 to 20 
years of age to keep them out of mischief. He is doing 
this at a time when hardly any of his workers are working 
full time and many are being discharged. The net result is 


, ia Ford is substituting young men for old men. With 


e modern automatic machine it is a well-known fact that 
youth is at a premium. The automobile plant has no place 
for old men. Many factories refuse to employ anyone over 
45. An industrial process which requires endurance rather 
than skill inevitably exploits youth and junks the aging man. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that there is no system 
of pensions to offset this ruthlessness. There is not even a 
contract guaranteeing tenure of employment. A man may 
put fifteen years into a plant, acquire no more skill than 
can be duplicated in a youth of 18 by two months’ training, 
and find himself losing in competition with the superior 
stamina of the stripling. Perhaps the automobile industry is 
too young to have acquired a conscience upon this problem. 
There can be no question that the conscience is lacking and 
that there is rather less than more conscience upon the 
problem of old age in the Ford industry, than in others. 

If America were not so utterly naive in matters of indus- 
trial ethics, it would long since have looked with a critical 
eye into the unemployment and pension policy of a wealthy 
industry which prides itself on restricting its philanthropy 
to the conduct of its business. As it is, Mr. Ford is cele- 
brated throughout the nation as the most benevolent of em- 
ployers, while human material is used with a ruthlessness 
and a disregard of ultimate effects which may be matched, 
but is not surpassed, by any industry. Mr. Ford has always 
maintained that one reason why he is able to perform his 

leged miracle of high wages and cheap products is because 

e had no absentee owners to sluice dividends out of the 
industry. The obvious implication of this constantly re- 
iterated observation is that he is able to maintain a smaller 
margin between the cost of production and the cost of the 
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finished article than other concerns which must satisfy 
stockholders with big dividends. It is remarkable with what 
gullibility the public has accepted this explanation; for 
the big profits of the Ford industry are hardly exceeded 
by any other concern, unless it be the United States steel 
company, and, in the past year, the General Motors cor- 
poration. What difference does it make whether ab- 
sentee owners get the profits or whether they stay with one 
man to create the largest centralization of wealth the world 
has ever known, if the profits are there? The fact is that 
the General Motors corporation this year underbid Ford 
in the cost of the finished product, comparative values con- 
sidered, equaled him in wages, and yet declared dividends 
totaling nearly two hundred million dollars! If proof were 
needed, this would show that the Ford miracle is not as 
distinctive as has been supposed. It is simply the miracle 
of the modern industrial process with its tremendous pro- 
ductivity which permits exorbitant profits even if the prod- 
uct is reasonably cheap and the wage a decent, if not an 
adequate, one. 

It is difficult to determine whether Mr. Ford is simply a 
shrewd exploiter of a gullible public in his humanitarian 
pretensions, or whether he suffers from self-deception. My 
own guess is that he is at least as naive as he is shrewd, 
that he does not think profoundly on the social implications 
of his industrial policies, and that in some of his avowed 
humanitarian motives he is actually self-deceived. The 
tragedy of the situation lies in the fact that the American 
public is, on the whole, too credulous and uncritical to make 
any critical analysis of the moral pretensions of this great 
industry. Wherefore we have the picture of a hero who 
is at once the most successful and the most benevolent of 
men. If Ford is the symbol of an America with its com- 
bination of sentimentality and shrewdness, he is also the 
symbol of an America which has risen almost in a genera- 
tion from an agrarian to an industrial economic order and 
now applies the social intelligence of a country village to the 
most complex industrial life the world has ever known. 


HENRY FORD-——-SY MBOL 


Perhaps it is unjust to attribute Ford’s vogue altogether 
to the simplicity of the American mind. After all, it is a 
universal and inveterate habit of humanity to invest its 
heroes with moral qualities which they do not possess and 
to insist that the big man is also a good man. If that 
should be doubted it is only necessary to read the effusive 
preface to the King James version of the Bible in which 
a prince of dubious character is made to appear a very 
paragon of virtue. Moral philosophers and teachers of re- 
ligion have ever been critical of obvious success, believing 
it inimical to moral perfection. But the man in the street 
has a fine disregard for these scruples. Nothing intrigues 
his fancy so much as the vision of a hero who is as good 
as he is great. In a recent school vote on the most famous 
men of history Jesus received the highest number of votes 
and Napoleon the second highest. It is because most men 
would like to follow Jesus and Napoleon at the same time 
that they so credulously accept and even help to fashion 
the Ford myth. It is a thankless but an important task to 
set history against mythology. 








Protestantism and the Altar 


By Richard Roberts 


I. 
I NORWICH CATHEDRAL, the bishop’s throne is 


behind the altar—the only instance of its kind in Eng- 

land. There is one other, and only one, I believe, on 
this side of the Alps. Elsewhere, the altar has been pushed 
back to the east wall of the chancel, and the bishop has been 
pushed to one side. The only priest in Christendom who 
“celebrates” behind the altar is his holiness the pope, when 
he celebrates at the high altar under the dome of St. Peter’s. 
ut too far east is west; and now the pope and the protes- 
tant minister stand together, behind the altar. Why then 
this paradox ? 

It is a long story. But the epitome of the matter is that 
the oldest Christian tradition survives in the pope and has 
reemerged in the protestant practice. The curious thing 
about it is that it is not the position of the celebrant which 
has been changed in the general Roman use, but the posi- 
tion of the congregation. At first, the altar stood in the 
western apse of the basilica; and the presiding minister 
stood behind it, facing the east and the congregation. The 
minister still faces east. But this means that the min- 
ister’s back is now turned to the congregation. In time, 
church building was adapted to this changed disposition. 
The altar traveled up to the east end as far as it could go, 
with both celebrant and congregation facing it. 

The change in the position of the altar is not in itself 
significant, but the change in the position of the congrega- 
tion is. In the earlier arrangement, the celebrant was facing 
the people, doing something in which the people shared. In 
the later arrangement, the celebrant with his back to the 
people is doing something on their behalf. The president 
has become the priest. But protestantism has reverted to 
the older tradition. 


II. 


It is not possible to understand the significance of this 
change without reviewing broadly the general history of 
the Christian tradition. Apostolic Christianity had two co- 
efficient principles, the doctrine of free grace and the doc- 
trine of the divine society. The first principle implies the 
free, direct, and unmediated relation of the believer to God. 
The believer has “right of way” into the holiest where he 
may transact his own business in person with God. The 
second principle affirms a commonalty of believing souls. 
These two principles lie side by side in the second chapter 
of that summary of the mature Pauline philosophy, the 
epistle to the Ephesians, and the whole edifice of Paulinism 
rests upon them. The two doctrines appear side by side, 
in forms almost classic, in St. Augustine’s “Confessions” 
and “The City of God.” 

Now, these two principles are not easily kept coefficient. 
The ancient feud between man and his society has its roots 
in the nature of things; and it could not be excluded from 
the Christian church. Soon or late, one principle or the 
other was sure to gain a measure of ascendancy. In the 
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resurrection of Europe from the death of the dark ages, 


the leading part played by the Cluniac reform ee | | 


the issue. For the power of the Benedictine revival at Clun 
sprang from the application of the feudal principle to the 
religious institution; and from this followed the ideal of a 
hierarchical society, closely organized and regimented, with 
authority vested in and descending from the head. This 
was the view of the church which was held by Hildebrand ; 
and by his great genius and skill, he succeeded in imposing 
it on the medizval church. The society was everything; 
and the individual was henceforth only tributary to it. How 
far the communion of saints had been feudalised in the 
early middle ages is clear from the circumstances that by 
1215 the pope was able to impose compulsory private con- 
fession upon the faithful, and that in 1224, spiritual and 
intellectual freedom was finally abolished by the imposition 
of the death-penalty for heresy. 


ORIGIN OF SACRAMENTAL DOCTRINE 


Obviously, under these circumstances the doctrine of free 
grace fell under a cloud. That doctrine presupposed that 
the central core of the religious life—the intercourse of 
God and man—was direct and immediate, and therefore 


outside the jurisdiction of the church. But the church “@ 
r 


claiming authority over the whole of life, and if it we 
possible for the individual to “contract oyt” of the scheme 
at its most central and critical point and to enter into private 
and independent relations with God, what then would become 
of the church? The church could not allow the individual so 
much independence; consequently, there was a gradual 
withdrawal of grace from the realm of freedom. In its 
stead, there grew a doctrine of grace mediated by the church 
through the sacraments, which doctrine reached definite 
formulation notably at the hands of Hugh of St. Victor. 
Finally, at the Lateran council of 1215, the process was 
completed by the inclusion of the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation among the dogmas of the church. The doctrines of 
grace and of the sacraments were modified to suit the pre- 
vailing doctrine of the church. Originally the sacrament 
was a congregational act presided over by the minister; 
henceforth the minister is conceived to be doing something 
for the congregation which they are not able to do for 
themselves. 

It would take us too far afield to describe the reaction 
that followed on the feudalization of the divine common- 
wealth. It is enough now that we remark that the reforma- 
tion was au fond a return to a Pauline and Augustinian 
doctrine of grace. The franchise of the holiest was re- 
stored to the believer, and grace was brought back into 
the sphere of freedom. But in the violence of their recoil 
from the medizval error, the reformers fell into an erro 
of their own. Just as the medizval church had valte 
the doctrine of the divine society above the doctrine of 
free grace, so now in their turn, the reformers exalted the 
doctrine of free grace above the doctrine of the divine 
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society. And now, each following out its own logic, the 
Roman church has hardened into an institutionalism which 
is not catholic; and protestantism has run to seed in an 
individualism which is not evangelical. A full Christianity 
must be both evangelical and catholic, and a Christianity 
which is not both will at last be neither. 


€ III. 

That things are not well with protestantism need not be 
argued, but neither is it to be argued from the imposing 
demonstration which Catholicism is able to make of its 
power and its size that things are well with the Catholic 
church. There is no reason for hurrying over to Rome or 
for imitating it. What is needed just now is a return to 
historical realism, that we may understand that what hap- 
pened at the reformation was not a schism from the church, 
but a bifurcation of the Christian tradition. What protes- 
tantism affirmed was integral to a full Christianity; and 
insofar as Catholicism does less than full justice to the 
protestant affirmation, it is to be regarded as not wholly 
but only partly Christian. But equally, protestantism until 
it recover and do full justice to the essential principle of 
Catholicism, the doctrine of the divine society, must be re- 
garded as being only partly Christian. All that is implied 
in that recovery lies beyond the bounds of this article, but 
it may at least be pointed out that before all else it implies 
an urgent vision of the “una res publica omnium Christia- 
norum,” and with that, a definite and forthright repudiation 
oe expulsion of the sectarian spirit. 

But I am quite sure that what is not implied in the re- 
covery is a feeble imitation of Roman practice. Take for 
instance the growing tendency to set up altars in protestant 
churches. So far as the churches of the Anglican tradition 
are concerned, the altar is a part of their historical innerit- 
ance, and there is nothing to be said about it by an out- 
sider—save only perhaps, that as an onlooker, one may 
express the view that so long as the altar is there and is so 
treated, there is logical right on the part of the Anglo- 
catholics in insisting upon the doctrines that go with the 
altar. Dr. Orchard’s altar is not a mere decorative incident 
in his church fabric; it belongs organically to the system 
of doctrine which he accepts and teaches, and I for one 
deeply respect the devotion and the courage with which my 
friend carries out the logic of his faith to its last letter. 
But the rest of us who are not prepared to surrender the 
protestant principle should think twice before we build al- 
tars. I am not now inveighing against symbolism; on the 
contrary, I think protestantism has been gravely crippled by 
its contempt of symbols. But the altar is not a symbol: the 
altar is for the mass, and the mass is not a symbol but the 
essential act. An altar in a church which calls itself protes- 
tant is an irrelevancy, and we are doing nothing useful by 
putting decorative Roman patches on protestant clothes. 


REVOLT AGAINST “AUDITORIUMS” 


Insofar as this feeling for altars is a recoil from the 
© suditorium” type of church building, there is something to 
be said for it, for the “auditorium” is one of the symptoms 
of the general degradation of protestant worship. An audi- 
torium is a place to hear in and not a place to worship in; 
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and, for the most part, our worship would appear to consist 
in hearing the performance of the preacher and the quartet. 
But altar-building is not the remedy. It is rather to go back 
to first principles and to re-establish our essential witness 
and practice. For whatever we may believe of contemporary 
protestantism, the world cannot do without the protestant 
principle. The state of the Catholic church in countries 
where it has all its own way is sufficient demonstration of 
that. Catholicism is at its best when it is face to face with a 
vigorous but tolerant protestantism. And, to return to our 
point, we protestants may not forget that for us the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper is a congregational act presided 
over by a minister. The mass is a sacerdotal act performed 
on behalf of the congregation. For the protestant, the com- 
munion table; for the Catholic, the altar. With us, every 
participant is a priest; in the Roman church, the celebrant 
is the only priest. 

By this, I do not suggest that the protestant minister is 
not a priest in a special sense. But his is a representative 
priesthood, a ministering priesthood vested in him by the 
will of the congregation. His priestly office comes to him 
from the choice and election of the people; the Roman 
priest derives his office from a superior hierarchy. All of 
which brings us back to the same distinction. The protes- 
tant “center of gravity” is in the believer; the Roman, in 
the pope. And when it comes to a discussion of the validity 
of “orders,” I doubt if the oldest tradition of all entitles 
us to regard as valid any “orders” which do not spring 
from the “call” of the congregation; but that is another 
story. The Roman priest does not hold his office from the 
people; but the priesthood of the protestant minister lies 
precisely in this, that he is the organ and the mouthpiece of 
the collective priesthood of a Christian people; and he per- 
forms the priestly act not for, but with, the people. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER 


Unfortunately for us, the sacrament of the Lord’s supper 
has fallen from its proper place in our practice. We have 
made the sermon central to our worship. It would be very 
far from me to belittle the sermon, for the sermon itself 
should be a sacrament—the sacrament of the word—and 
we need to pay more attention to the sermon rather than 
less. Nevertheless, it is not to be forgotten—as, alas! it 
too generally is—that the sacrament of the table is intended 
to be regulative of all our worship. It is primarily a con- 
gregational act by which we commemorate the critical 
historical moment upon which all our Christianity hangs— 
the death of the cross. It is also a solemn collective appro- 
priation of the grace and truth which came and comes 
through our crucified Lord; it is not least a re-living in our 
minds of the passion and death of Christ and our dedica- 
tion of ourselves to the fellowship of his sufferings; and it 
is also a corporate affirmation of the body of Christ, the 
one church, holy and catholic, throughout the world. It is 
the epitome and center of all Christian worship. And we 
need to recover this conviction concerning it. 


But again this is not an affair of altar-building. If we 


‘must—and I think we should—give this conviction visible 


expression in our churches, we should have the communion 
table set in a conspicuous place in the face of the congrega- 
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tion, with neither pulpit nor organ nor choir behind it to 
challenge its preeminence. And upon it, if we so choose, 
there may be a simple cross, recalling the instrument of the 


The Way of Salvation 
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sacrifice, or a chalice and paten, the instruments of the sacra- 
ment. But it must be a genuine communion table and not 
a sham altar. 


By Esther Dunn Bancroft 


T CAME TO PASS on a time, that God, from his seat 
among the stars, over against the earth, looked down 
upon the earth long and thoughtfully. 

“Everywhere in my universe,” said God, “I can go back 
and forth, and move about as I will, freely, save in one 
place only. But there is one place that I cannot enter, and 
so long as there is one place in my universe into which I 
do not enter I am not God. 

“I made men for my kingdom of heaven; but men 
have made for themselves a place that they call Hell, and 
there I cannot go.” 

A sad smile came upon the face of God and soon passed 
away. 

“Yet they say,” he mused, “that it is I] who made hell.” 

And God continued in the same place, communing with 
himself. And God said, “Where I cannot enter in and save, 
I must needs stand without and thereby destroy. Verily, I 
would enter in.” 

So God went closer to the earth, seeking a man who 
would make for him a pathway into hell. But no such man 
was found. There were many who loved him and who 
were glad to do him service, but not this service. 

There was, for instance, a certain man among the Greeks 
who cared much for God and served him with such bold- 
ness that the Greeks began to fear him. They enlarged the 
borders of hell against this man so as to bring him to ruin. 
But the man turned his back upon hell and sat down among 
his friends, facing God, and spoke cheerfully of his faith; 
he met death bravely. Thus did he serve. 

\nd there were many others. But it always happened 
that if a man really entered hell he no longer wanted God. 
\nd if he really wanted God he turned his back upon hell 
as soon as he saw it and did not enter in. 

And God said, “I must find a man who will so love his 
enemies that he will not turn his back even though they 
bring hell up against him.” 

But no such man was found. 

So God begat Jesus. 

Now when Jesus had grown to man’s estate he went 
about doing good among the people. And great crowds fol- 
lowed him, for there was power in him beyond the power 
of other men, and sweetness beyond other men’s sweetness. 
But because of his power many feared him, and as it hap- 
pened with the Greek, so did it happen with him. Men be- 
gan to enlarge the borders of hell against him that they 
might bring him to ruin. But Jesus did not turn his back 
upon hell as the others had done as it approached him; he 
looked into it steadfastly, strong, yet sorrowing. And as 
he stood looking thus, God spoke to him. 

And he said, “Jesus, will you still go forward? Will 
vou make for me a pathway into hell? I have searched, 


but no man have I found to do this for me.” 

And Jesus stood still awhile, looking before him, and 
then he said, “Bid me, and I will go.” 

And God answered and said, “I bid you go, for except 
a man go before to make me a pathway I can in no wise 
enter.” 

So Jesus went on his way, and God went with him. And 
as they came to the borders of hell Jesus still walked stead- 
fastly forward, with a heart full of sorrow and full of hope. 
Moreover, he walked without fear because God was with 
him. 

But it came to pass as they two went on, hell receded 
hefore them. And whenever they two came into a place 
hell was no longer there. But God noticed that it closed in 
again behind them. 

And God said to himself, “It begins to appear that I 
shall pass all the way through hell and yet I shall not really 
enter it. I must depart from Jesus that he may make me a 
pathway. We shall presently come to the place where I 
shall leave him.” 

And the heart of Jesus was heavy with sorrow and he 
pressed closer and closer to God, for evéryone else had 
forsaken him. 

And he said within himself, “I can trust fully to none 
other, saving only my Father.” 

And when God heard this he held himself very steadily, 
lest he should tremble. For they had come near to the 
place where he must leave Jesus. And so they came to the 
place, and God left him. 

And God made haste to the other side, and came swiftly 
to the point that was over against the path by which Jesus 
had entered. He had need to make haste, for no sooner 
was Jesus left alone than he cried out after God with a 
loud and searching cry. And since he was still facing for- 
ward and had in no wise turned himself either to the right 
hand or to the left hand, his piercing cry made a straight 
pathway, which clove hell to the further edge, to the spot 
where God stood listening. 

So God entered into hell and drew Jesus forth from it. 
But the pathway remained open and it had grown very 
beautiful. And God looked at the open pathway in great 
joy. 

And God said to Jesus, “You, and you only, have made 
for me a pathway into hell. Never before have I been able 
to enter. Never before, since I made man, have I been 


fully God, but now, my Son, I shall be God indeed.” 

So Jesus showed himself to men, that he had opened the 
pathway for God, and how it had come to pass. 

And from that day forward, men began to cry out for 
God, upon the pathway of Jesus. And these were delivered, 
out of hell into heaven, each in his own place. 
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British Table Talk 


London, November 19. 
EARLY EVERYONE expected that this week would 
N see the end of the coal dispute. The miners’ executives 
clearly know that there is nothing to gain from fighting 


¢: they submitted the terms, proposed by the government, to 


e miners themselves, but now they have rejected them. Mean- 
while one-third of their number are actually at 
work. At no time have the miners shown their 
constancy or obstinacy so remarkably. What is to 
happen is uncertain. It may be that the present 
terms will be withdrawn and others even more unfavorable sub- 
stituted, and it may be that there will be nothing but local ar- 
rangements made. The government has had to go to parlia- 
ment for an additional grant of £3,250,000 for necessitous areas. 
The stoppage has demoralized local finances. In the six months 
up to September 30, outdoor relief amounted to £13,000,000, as 
against £7,000,000 for the corresponding six months of 1925. 
It was indignantly denied in parliament that the miners have suf- 
fered from starvation, but it is easy to see how a stoppage of 
half a year must have caused hardship and brought the miners 
into a position from which it will take them years to rise. Re- 
ports from Wales tell of severe suffering. It is easy to point out 
now where the miners went wrong. They ought to have ac- 
cepted frankly in April the coal commission report. They have 
been led by earnest but shortsighted men. They have been the 
victims of a slogan. But at the same time the coal-owners have 
done little or nothing to bring about a better understanding with 
the miners. They have been waiting for the others to make 
blunders and the others have obliged them freely. The owners 
had before them all the time as their desired end the crushing 
of the national federation. They have secured that victory. But 


The Coal 
Tragedy 


oe will live to count it no victory, but a disaster. 


* * * 


The Vatican and 
Divorce 

The vatican has annulled a marriage contracted 31 years ago; 
the marriage was followed by a divorce and the remarriage of 
both parties; since the divorce one of the two original contract- 
ing persons has become a Catholic. There are many Catholics 
who profess themselves bewildered, and the respect which many 
protestants feel for the Roman church in its dealings with mar- 
riage laws has been sensibly diminished. There has been a 
lively correspondence upon the matter in the Times, and for the 
first time many protestants have discovered what possibilities are 
open to Catholics who may have their marriages annulled on the 
most trivial technicalities. Canon Lacey, who speaks with great 
weight upon ecclesiastical laws, writes: “The theory is excellent; 
the practice less admirable. Impediments which invalidate a 
marriage are numerous, and unscrupulous persons can use them. 
Cardinal Gasparri, when professor of canon law at Paris, used 
to impress on his class the need of care and circumspection be- 
cause of the difficulty of contracting a marriage which should be 
proof against any application for a decree of nullity. The strange 
case of the princess of Monaco is not forgotten, and it raises a 
doubt whether any marriage is quite secure against attack.” 
Many churchmen have looked hopefully in the direction of Rome 
for a lead in the vindication of the marriage laws of the church; 
they are made decidedly uncomfortable and their uneasiness is 
not diminished by the assurances that the same consideration 
would be shown to the humblest peasant as to a Vanderbilt. If 
the practice of Roman courts does readily allow a marriage of 
thirty-one years ago to be annulled on such flimsy grounds, then 
the condemnation of divorce on the lips of Catholics loses its 
force. From the point of view of practical effects, the result 


6” same whether the marriage is annulled or dissolved. 


> . * 
Death of a 
Catholic Poet 
Dr. J. S. Phillimore, whose death is reported this week, was 
a most brilliant Oxford scholar in the early ’90’s. He won all the 


honors that can be won by a classical scholar, and was a strong 
Liberal, well-known at the union. At a very early age he was 
called to succeed Dr. Gilbert Murray in Glasgow university. 
There he taught till his last illness. It was in his Glasgow days 
he was received into the church of Rome; but the university was 
wise enough to know a good teacher and a great scholar, and 
would not accept his resignation, when upon his change of faith 
he offered it. Glasgow men have told me how illuminating his 
teaching was, but to others who had no such means of knowing 
him he was known for his poetry, slender in bulk, but exquisitely 
finished. It was the poetry of a classical scholar, rich in under- 
tones from many songs of many lands. His work had the tender 
irony which he had learned from the Greek. It had, moreover, 
that boldness and confidence which seem to be the portion of 
Catholic singers. His selection from Latin hymns, “The Hun- 
dred Best Latin Hymns,” was one of the few books I carried 
through America, and nowhere in modern poetry have I met 
with a nobler piece of work than his ode in honor of the “Dying 
Thief.” It is preceded by one of the most wonderful pieces of 
eloquence even in St. Augustine: 


**Even on the cross a man will make a prayer.’ 
Ay, but when eyes grow faint with instant death 
And the voice fails, to have beside you there 
In range of darkening eye and thickening breath, 
Grace superabundant, grace that more outstrips 
Desire than even desire outruns our due,— 
To meet the pitiful half ironic plea 
Just uttered ere the lips 
Relax in silence—giving rendezvous 
This very day in Paradise with Me! 


Did ever paladin adventuring out 
To face the great uncharted enterprise, 
Choose for companion in the crucial bout 
A sorrier squire with whom to agonize? 
Yet in that earthquake—darkened after 
Of dereliction, when the seventh sword 
So pierced the Dolorous Mother's heart that she 
Was fallen dumb in swoon, 
Thou midst the railer didst salute thy Lord— 
Thou hadst the heart to cry Remember me.” 


(Sow 
~wnhiion n 


The faith of this scholar was a joyful and defiant reality, fixed 
upon the most holy Lord who died, 


a 


“and of Death 
By dying, did for all time after make 
A lovely thing and pleasant for his sake.” 
* * . 
Some Notes on 
“Adventurous Religion” 

It is the season when the tide of books is at the flood. The 
publishers, for reasons which may be surmised by the discern- 
ing, have never been so early with their new books. Christmas 
is drawing near, and when all other services fail, it is possible to 
fall back upon books. Some on the present list have captured 
the attention of the general public. “Adventurous Religion” has 
begun its run, which should be a long run. Most of us find it 
hard to understand precisely why Dr. Fosdick is counted a here- 
The one criticism of him which has some foundation, is that 
he has been driven by attack from his proper field of work, in 
which he is unsurpassed, into the role of an apologist, for which 
he has not the same gifts. Sometimes his eloquent pages leave 
upon the reader the suspicion that the author has not yet reached 
the heart of the battle. This is true of the chapter, “Will science 
displace God?” He declares that when every area that belongs 
to science has been freely given up to her, religion is only li>- 
erated and not obliterated. But what does “belong vo science”? 
And will it make no difference to religion if religion fails to 
carry its mandate into the realms in which science gives man the 
mechanical equivalent of fifty human slaves per head? Wéiil re- 
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ligion be liberated if man is permitted to enlarge continually the 
range of wants which science can supply? Let science give all 
it can and man will not-be satisfied. True; but involved as he 
will be in the tyranny of mechanical things, will he be free to 
seek the satisfaction which religion can give? The Rolls-Royce 
and all its accompaniments will not satisfy his immortal soul, 
but they may rob the soul of its initiative and freedom to go else- 
where. Religion will have to deal much more drastically with 
this tyranny of the machine. There can be no dualism. Noth- 
ing that concerns man and his right to salvation can be surren- 
dered to science. Never was there a time when civilization 
needed more to have written over its portals, “How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God!” But for 
the book as a whole one cannot but be profoundly grateful. 
* * * 

A Militant 
Saint 

Frank, bishop of Zanzibar, was a great fighter. It was he who 
challenged his brother bishops of Mombasa and Uganda when to 
a communion service at Kikuyu they welcomed Presbyterians 
and others gathered in conference, and furthermore made tenta- 
tive proposals for a federation of missions in East Africa. 
Kikuyu became a storm-center of which it was written 

“When smacks across the startled earth 
The kiss of Kikuyu.” 

The same bishop fastened to the door of his cathedral at Zanzi- 
bar the declaration that henceforth he and his diocese were no 
longer in communion with John, bishop of Hereford, and his 
diocese, the reason being that Dr. Percival had given a stall in 
his cathedral to Canon Streeter, whom Dr. Weston of Zanzibar 
counted a heretic. Later in his life the same impetuous bishop 
sent from the Anglo-catholic congress a telegram of respectful 
greeting to the pope, “humbly praying that the day of peace may 
quickly break.” All this story of controversy is common prop- 
erty, but it was not known to the world till lately how great a 
saint Dr. Weston was; how passionate a love for souls con- 
sumed him; how chivalrous a devotion he had to the Africans; 
and how, with a sublime sacrifice of himself, he was spent before 
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his time for his beloved Africa. Canon Maynard Smith has 
written his life, and told the reader enough to make him revere, 
beneath the man of fierce unbending zeal for orthodoxy (as he 
read it), the lover of Christ and of his black friends. 
“For him Emmanuel glow’d 

In gleaming hosts: in faces dark and wild 

The Burning Babe of Bethlehem on him smil’d: 

The Christ, Faith hides from us, to him she shew’d— 

To him converted, him became a child, 

A Black Christ bowed beneath a Heart-Break load.” 

—A. S. Cripps. 


And So Forth 

The bishop of London’s bill for dealing with the city of Lon- 
don churches will be before parliament. If it is accepted certain 
city churches will be disposed of in order that money may be 
available for building new churches in the suburbs. There is 
likely to be strong opposition. . . . The first bishop of Leicester 
is to be Dr. Cyril Bardsley, bishop of Peterborough, and for- 
merly secretary of the Church missionary society. . . . Lord 
Balfour has been speaking on the Chinese problem. The ad- 
vance of the army of the south has raised the question whether 
it is not time to recognize the Canton government. The alliance 
between that government and General Feng, the Christian gen- 
eral, is taken to mean that there will be concessions to his Chris- 
tian beliefs. In spite of all the criticism of him, it is believed by 
his friends that Feng is a sincere Christian, who counts it his 
chief purpose in life to serve his Lord. . . Harmer John is 
being read, I hear, in America more than in England. There 
is no need therefore to dwell upon it. It is one more variant 
of the Parsifal story. Many times in the story the reader is re- 
minded of the gospel narratives, and at the end it would seem to be 
in the writer’s mind to show how inevitably the truth of the cross 
and the resurrection works in human life. . . . Dr. Norwood has 
already addressed meetings attended by more than 70,000 peopl 
This is not a great number, according to radio standards, but it is 
large number to address face to face, and that is still the most 
effective address. Epwarp SHILLITO. 


The Book for the Week 


A Novelist’s Life of Jesus 


Jesus, Man of Genius, by J. Middleton Murry. Harper, $2.50. 


HERE ARE NO ORDINARY adjectives of praise that 

can be used without belittling the noble beauty of this re- 

markable book. Not that I would care to underwrite all 
of the novel interpretations in which it abounds, or perhaps 
even its main thesis. But it opens so many windows into in- 
finity, and makes so reasonable and so desirable the ideal unity 
between man and God, and presents Jesus as a figure so unique 
and compelling, that one closes it with a sense of awe and with 
a new assurance of the reality and the value of what, in trite 
phrase, we call the spiritual life. 

The title promises to pitch the interpretation upon the human 
plane and arouses apprehension of a prosaic understatement of 
the character and personality of the Master. But the book out- 
runs its title. The author does, indeed, make it fundamental to 
his treatment that Jesus was not a supernatural being. He was 
man, but not “mere” man. He was not God made man, but 
man made God. There is no contention with those who hold 
that he was very God of very God, for they also believe that 
he was very man of very man, and the purpose is to unfold the 
meaning of that aspect of his nature. One sees in this reading 
of the incidents of that life what a sense of the true uniqueness 
of Jesus in spiritual power, even in miraculous power, may be 
felt even by one who rejects the metaphysical uniqueness of 
Jesus. He can find no place for portents and wonders, for 


miracles wrought as proofs of power to overwhelm opposition 
and beat down resistance, for Jesus himself rejected that pro- 
gram. Jesus would not even reassure himself by putting God and 
his own power to the proof. The meaning of the temptations in 
the wilderness is summed up in this: that if I seek to prove that 
which I know myself to be, I betray my knowledge of God and 
of myself. Against Satan he quoted scripture; yet not from a 
book, but from his own depths he fetched the victory. 

Jesus’s sonship was that of all men. The difference was that 
he knew himself to be the son of God and they did not. They 
did not believe it when he told them, and even those who fol- 
lowed him did not realize it when they believed. He became 
God’s only son, God’s lonely son, because he found no other who 
shared his attitude to the Father. “The spiritual power of Jesus 
is beyond the scope of modern science, for the simple reason 
that the conditions can never be repeated. Never again will a 
man appear who will combine so absolute a belief in his own 
immediate relation to a personal God with so calm and steady 
a scrutiny of mundane realities; never again will a man believe 
precisely as Jesus believed, in God and in himself. His was 
the faith that could remove mountains, but would not; not the 
faith that would remove mountains but could not. It will no 
appear in the world again. Therefore we have no right to m )) 


scribe limits to the spiritual power of Jesus save those which he 
himself prescribed.” “Jesus diseovered and taught a final wis- 
dom; and this wisdom was such that it could be declared only 
by being fived.” 
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His message was not the wrath but the love of God. The 
secret of the kingdom was that there was no king; only a 
Father. John’s message of repentance had ended in a rather 
pitiful anti-climax when men asked for particulars. To the tax- 
gatherers he could only say, exact no more than your due; to the 
soldiers, be content with your wages. For John had a vision 
of a timeless world but could not translate it into the terms of 
a world in time. To Jesus came the sublime conception that the 
wo were one. The essence of his message was not repent, but 
believe—that God is your father and that you are his sons. Be- 
lieving it will make it true. “It is impossible to set limits to 
the power of faith where there is an active human will to collab- 
orate. We moderns can with difficulty conceive a world wherein 
faith is active. But faith was one of the prime elements in the 
world in which Jesus lived. Between that world and ours is all 
the vast difference which lies between a world which expects 
miracles and a world which does not. And nothing seems to be 
more certain than that within certain realms true and indubitable 
expectation can produce a ‘miracle.’ The history of Jesus is built 
upon a prodigious act of faith which can never be repeated. 
Jesus believed himself to be the son of God.” 

To many the crux of the whole matter in regard to the per- 
sonality of Jesus lies in the question as to whether he was a 
natural or a supernatural person, and the interpretation of God's 
program for men hinges upon the question as to whether the 
kingdom of God is natural or supernatural. To such questions 
there is no answer, because Jesus’s mind moved on a plane 
where such antitheses have no meaning. 

In his treatment of the closing chapters of the life, the author 
handles the records somewhat freely and subjectively, and his 
interpretation of the concept of messiahship will perhaps be 
questioned as much as any other feature. To his mind, Jesus 
assumed the function of messiah because, when he realized the 
isolation involved in the rejection of his teaching, there was no 
lace that he could take except one which was supreme in Jewry 
and yet detached from it. So the messiahship became, in a 
sense, a symbol of the failure of his original plan, a sublime illu- 
sion. His death was neither an accident nor a martyrdom, but 
was pre-determined in all its details by himself as the only fit 
ending of a life devoted to such rejected teachings and as befit- 
ting the function of messiah which he had assumed. In the 
details of the resurrection story we see “doctrine transmuting 
history.” Yet it was a real, though not physical, resurrection, 
and both Peter’s and Paul’s experiences of the risen Christ 
were of an objective presence. 

There is much in this which we cannot follow. But if one 
were to disagree with every specific statement in the book, one 
could not read it without a sense of deep gratitude to its author 
for a profound and reverent treatment of a unique life, and for 
some fresh and revealing insights into the altitudes and poten- 
tialities of human nature. Of recent books on religion by lay- 
men—Mr. Murry is a novelist and literary critic, not a theologian 
—this is, so far as my reading extends, incomparably the most 
significant. WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


About People and Places 


OST BIOGRAPHIES, from the time of Plutarch’s dis- 
criminating judgments until the beginning of the new 
school of biographical writing, have been devoted to 
magnifying the virtues and painting out the faults of their sub- 
jects and, in general, presenting an exaggerated estimate of their 
importance and a rose-colored picture of their characters. The 
current style in biography specializes in taking the rose out 
of the heroes, and often leaves us wondering how such com- 
nonplace persons ever got reputation enough to warrant a bi- 
eo... There is a via media between the method of apotheo- 
sis and the method of deflation. It is well illustrated by Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick’s Cortes THE Conqueror (Bobbs, Merrill, $5.00). 
Professor Sedgwick is an eminent specialist, none better, in the 
field of Spanish history. He works from source material, some 
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of it not hitherto utilized. And besides that, he can write, 
with beautiful clarity and with no slightest touch of pedantry. 
There are many episodes in the career of the conqueror which 
test the capacity of the historian for the weighing of evidence 
and the judicious apportioning of credit and blame. The author 
meets the test in a manner which makes his book not only a 
source of authentic information for the reader but an excellent 
model for writers of history and biography. 


Herbert S. Gorman’s A VictorIAN AMERICAN, Henry WaAbps- 
wortH LoNGFELLOW (Doran, $5.00), is by no means to be classed 
with the muck-raking biographies. Few enterprises could be 
more barren of results than a search for shady episodes in the 
life of that genuinely good man. But the author does not be- 
lieve that Longfellow was a great poet. He was rather a com- 
petent exponent of commonplace ideas; “drenched with German 
sentimentality”; “a great bourgeois”; “the mirror of the first 
urbane culture of the republic” and that a borrowed culture. 
He writes “gentle ambling verses.” He is represented as some- 
thing of a prig from childhood on—as any person circumspeci 
and conventional in his conduct is likely to be—in short, an 
early Victorian echoing the accents of continental taste. One 
can not, in this case, altogether deny the qualifications of the 
critic. Mr. Gorman himself writes excellent poetry, and gets it 
printed in Harriet Monroe’s Poetry Magazine—which is some- 
thing that Longfellow could probably never have done. 


RAMBLES WITH ANATOLE FRANCE, by his secretary Sandor Kemeri 
(Lippincott, $5.00), is not a biography but an intimate record 
of his comments and conversations, set in a narrative framework 
of the events of his last few years, during most of which time he 
was traveling in Italy. The attitude of the gifted secretary 
was something even more devout than hero-worship. It is suf- 
ficiently indicated by the term “the master” constantly applied 
to her principal. But people who knew Anatole France fre- 
quently called him that. In fact, he was just that. This is 
scarcely a book about “the master,” but a piece of himself, a 
portrait painted by his own hand. 


Paul Wilstach, whose book about the Pyrenees I must men- 
tion again with increased appreciation since carrying it with 
me through that region, has a new travel book, ISLANDS oF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN (Bobbs, Merrill, $4.00). It is the record of a 
holiday trip the aim of which was to visit in desultory fashion 
the most interesting islands from Majorca to Cyprus. Naturally 
it is brief and sketchy. A single chapter of less than forty 
pages on Sicily, for example. But it is an encouragement to 
travelers who must travel rapidly or not at all to find that 
one can see so much and see it so intelligently, even going 
at a pace which covered the Mediterranean from end to end 
apparently in a single summer. 


He might have called it “The Soul of Ireland,” but that would 
perhaps have had a flavor too sentimental and introspective, so 
Padraic Colum called his book Tae Roap Rounp IreLanp (Mac- 
millan, $4.00), which justifies one in expecting it to be objective, 
observational, and perhaps anecdotal. It is, in fact, a sketch- 
book of impressions gleaned by one of the most Irish men alive 
in a circuit almost around the isle. But it is more than that. 
He may have kept to the edges of Ireland but he goes straight 
to the heart of the Irish spirit and character and the present 
conditions among the people, and sheds light upon the per- 
sonality of some of the most important of the present-day 
leaders of Irish thought and action. The illustrations are re- 
productions of paintings by the leading Irish artists of today. 


That “the science of palmistry is above all logical and rea- 
sonable,” is a proposition which the ordinary intelligent reader will 
not accept without reservation. Neither do I. But if one wants 
a book about it, written as though it were a science by which 
native talents, acquired character, and condition of health can be 


‘diagnosed, there is Noel Jaquin’s Screntiric Patmistry (Doran, 


$2.50). It is fair to the author to say that he is not a fortune- 
teller, but believes that he has a method by which phycho-analysis 
may be supplemented. Those who heavily stress the “unconscious” 
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may be able to believe that it has written its records according to a 
definite pattern in the lines of the hand, as in the lines of the face. 
It seems strange that really serious palmists, like Mr. Jaquin, do not 
coordinate the study of physiognomy with that of palmistry. 


Thomas Burke knows the deepest and most disreputable corners 
of East London with the easy familiarity of one who passed his 


CORRES P 


What is Civilization? 
Epitor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: The review by Reinhold Niebuhr of Lynn Thorndike’s 
“Short History of Civilization” in The Christian Century has 
attracted my attention because I have just finished reading the 
book. 
gathers a vast amount of material into a comparatively small 


It appeared to me to be greatly interesting because it 


space and brings out vividly the characteristics and tendencies of 
the age of which we are a part. But am I wrong in my im- 
pression that while Prof. Thorndike gives a certain amount of 
space to the effect of the church in different periods he makes 
little or nothing of religion or of morals? In his reflections on 
Wagner and his use of pagan mythology perhaps he gives us a 
It would have helped much if he had 
But perhaps he shied at 


glimpse of his real mind. 
told us what he means by civilization. 
doing that. It is possible that to some of us his civilization 
would be Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. J. D. 


3 URRELL. 


Why, Certainly! 


Epiror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: Now that we have sent the dolls to Japan are we to 
understand that matters are all squared? 
St. Louis, Mo. A. B. Patrick. 


The Fundamentalist to the Professor 
<pIToR THt 
SIR: Pro- 


fessor and the Fundamentalist,” by Dr. Gerald Birney Smith, is 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
The article in your issue of November 11, “The 


interesting, and has some points which should be well taken. 
But Dr. Smith has scarcely granted the fair treatment to the 
fundamentalists which he demands for himself. 

1. Dr. Undoubt 
edly his “Fundamentalist” was a conservative, but searching for 


Smith's “Fundamentalist” is a caricature 
Nahum 2:4 is not especially a test passage with those who are 
classified as fundamentalists. Dr. Smith's article could scarcels 
have been written if he had chanced to seat himself beside one 
who as worthily represents the fundamentalists as he does the 
modernists. It would scarcely be fair to take some freak who 
happened to be liberal in his theology and call him “The Mod 
ernist.” 
2. The Fundamentalist says, speaking of seminary professor 

“They all teach that the 


other indication that the “Fundamentalist” is not typical, for he 


Bible is a collection of fables.” An- 


would have to be a very ignorant fundamentalist who did not 
know of at ieast a few seminaries and professors in whom he 
might have confidence. 

3. The “Professor” is indignant at this statement, that all 
theological professors teach that the Bible is nothing but a col- 
lection of fables. While the statement is the sweeping assertion 
of an ignorant man, yet if a large portion of the old testament 
record is folk-lore and tradition, with some parables, and a con- 
iderable portion of the new testament, especially that which 
presents the supernatural, may be best understood on the same 
hypothesis, there is reason for the “Fundamentalist’s” statement. 


4. The “Professor” leads the “Fundamentalist” to a change 
of heart, and to make the final remark, “I hope I shall meet you 
in heaven,” and Dr. Smith closes his article with the statement, 
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boyhood there, as he did. In his autobiography, “The Wind and 
the Rain,” he told how the flame of literary ambition was kindled 
in him in that unpromising environment. It was a marvelous story. 
In Est oF Mansion House (Doran, $2.00) he makes further use, 
in fictional form, of materials from this same source. 


WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


ONDENCE 





“Which is really a pretty decent sentiment for a fundamentalist.” 
This thrust is unworthy of so great a man as Dr. Smith, and 
places him dangerously near the same class in which he has pic- 
tured his “Fundamentalist.” 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


W. T. Evmore. 


“The Moral Crisis of Prohibition”’ 


Epitor THe CHRIsTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Allow me to express my appreciation of your editorial 
on “The Moral Crisis of Prohibition” and of your other edito- 
rials so ably dealing with the same theme in former issues of 
The Christian Century. When I read your clear statement of 
the moral issues involved and your appeal to the church for 
universal righteousness and morality in dealing with the Prohi- 
bition question I feel that I am walking in the atmosphere of 
the sermon on the mount. Righteousness cannot be depart- 
mentalized. In yielding to the so-called “practical man” in our 
fight for prohibition we are in danger of dealing a death blow 
to our own ideals and our essential morality which is our only 
force in the fight for civic righteousness. The battle is never 
won or lost in a single engagement. 
more important than electing a “dry” congressman or senator 
to sit in the next congress. We had far better lose in a thou- 
sand such skirmishes than in winning surrender the ground 
upon which all the battles for righteousness must be fought to- 


morrow. The kingdom cannot be taken by violence, nor must 
we permit the violent to take it by force. 
Albuquerque, N. M. Rurus C. Baker. 





Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have just read your editorial, “The Moral Crisis of Pro- 
hibition.” I want to say that I most cordially approve of your 
position and compliment you on the clear way in which you 
state it. 
are grateful to you for the stand you have taken. 

Chicago. SAMUEL W. FINDLEY. 

Moderator, Presbytery of Chicago. 


Epitor THe CurisTIAN CENTURY: 


There are some ue 


I feel sure that most of your brethren in the ministry 


SIR: I desire to express to you my appreciation of the clean- 
cut and courageous stand you took during the Illinois senatorial 


campaign. 
Christ can little afford to let go unheeded. 


Yours is a voice that Chicago and the church of 
I trust we are only 
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ere are not enough strong men. 
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at the beginning of a movement which will purge this state of 
domination by cheap politicians and grafters. I must confess 
to considerable amazement at the confusion in church circles 
on moral issues, which ought to be as plain as daylight. 
Wheaton, Il. ALMER PENNEWELL. 


pitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In an extremely busy morning I have taken time to read 
only your editorial on “The Moral Crisis of Prohibition.” You 
will get many disagreeable letters, but from one Maine woman 
living in Massachusetts, and one who is a lifelong believer in 
prohibition, you will now receive a hearty indorsement of every 
word you have written on the subject. I take The Christian 
Century because of its high moral stand and shall do all in my 
power as I stay in the church to hold the latter to your high 
standard. 


New Bedford, Mass. Lyp1a M. SARGENT. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson text: 1 Sam. 7:3-15. 


The Just Judge 

F WE consulted our own interest we would devote this morn- 

ing to the Christmas story, which cannot be too often told, 
but for the sake of finishing our connected story we will con- 
tinue with Samuel, whose happy start we considered last week. 
“Well begun is half done,” runs the proverb, and it applies in 
this case. 

The boy, eugenically correct, trained in the temple, guarded 
against evils which would sap his strength, came powerfully to 
He was a strong man. The trouble today is that 
There are plenty of rich men; 
there are many bright men; there are many men who know how 
to pull wires and get results—but where are our strong men? 
Roosevelt was a strong man. Going to Washington he sought 
out the little church of his choice and attended there. He made 
the church great. Gladstone was a strong man; he commanded 
the respect, even of his enemies, and the adoration of his friends. 
Beecher was a strong man, influencing thousands to accept and 
follow a God of love and, carrying his lion-like head erect, 
through the clouds of slander. Is it not strange that so few 
preachers, teachers, mayors, governors, congressmen and others 
in positions of leadership—that so few may be justly called 
“strong men”? More men would attain sainthood if they wanted 
to be saints. It may be that we do not want to be good and 
strong! We desire money; we itch for praise; we seek power 
over our fellows; we want place—but who wants to be good? 
Yet, the one field where there is a chance for distinction is that 
of exceptional goodness. There is not very much competition! 
Everybody is out for worldly success. We even measure 
preachers by their salaries. The strong man must be unselfishly 
committed to a good cause. It is losing oneself in a great 
cause that makes one strong. This is the test of the strength of 
Jesus. “The measure of a man’s strength is his ability to lift 
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the world; judged by that standard, Jesus is the greatest man 
who ever lived.” 

Samuel was unselfish. He was devoted to Israel’s moral im- 
provement; he gave his energies to that for long years. That 
made him great. 

Samuel knew the sources of power. To a clean life he added 
prayer. Like Jesus, he kept in harmony with God by prayer. 
We must have times and places where God can get to us. It 
has at times seemed to me that if I could live for a year in the 
quietness of some cathedral close, say Canterbury or Durham, I 
could listen to-God and talk with him and come away with a 
new power. But my life and lot are cast amid the noise, dust 
and confusion of an industrial city. John Timothy Stone, preach- 
ing here in the mountains, two weeks ago, remarked upon the 
value of turning a young man loose for several days upon these 
wild, silent mountain trails, so that he could think his problems 
through. My city, Pittsburgh, is a great city; it has excep- 
tional art galleries, music and libraries. It has over fifteen 
thousand college and university students. (You did not know 
that!) But the noise and traffic of a modern city is demoraliz- 
ing. Last night I sat out alone in a pine forest, looking at the 
thin rim of the new moon, as it cut sharply into the pine 
branches. Stars burned like lanterns; God seemed near. Prayer 
was instinctive. A generous nature, empowered by communion 
with God—that was Samuel. It does us good to brood over that 
man. 

Reluctantly we take our leave of Samuel here. He reminds 
us of Barnabas—a good man, full of the holy spirit, adding many 
people unto the Lord (see Acts 11:24). One of the strong 
leaders of religion; our gallery of saints is richer because of his 
portrait. Looking at him, we are conscious of new strength 
stealing into our souls. JoHN R. Ewers. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


The Church of the 
Holy Horse-shoe 

We are indebted to the Witness (Epis- 
copal) for the following item which we 
transcribe literally for fear of doing in- 
justice to the parties concerned: “Three 
years ago a movement was started in Ken- 
tucky to stop betting at horse races. This 
movement was opposed by the Rev. 
Thomas L. Settle, rector of the Good 
Shepherd, Lexington. He is credited with 
a victory in the state legislature. As a 
mark of appreciation, turfmen from all 
over the world contributed to a fund of 
$200,000 which was raised to build a new 
church. The church had its formal open- 
ing last Sunday. Inside one sees a bronze 
tablet with this inscription: ‘This church 
built by lovers of the horse from all over 
the country as a token of their apprecia- 
tion of God's goodness to his children, 
man’.” Comment seems superfluous. 


Proposal for the Reconstruction 
Of Solomon’s Temple 

A petition has been presented to the 
permanent mandates commission of the 
league of nations by a group of the ultra- 
orthodox Jews in Jerusalem, urging the 
league to intervene with the Palestine 
government to secure the allotment of an 
area on mount Moriah for the reconstruc- 
tion of the temple of Solomon. The peti- 
tion was tabled. Too much water has 
run under the bridge since the days of 
Solomon. The Jewish colonies in Pales- 
tine are doing well, and the development 
of a new Jewish cultural and religious life 
in the old capital is making remarkable 
progress, but that does not mean that the 
interests which Moslems and half a dozen 
kinds of Christians have acquired in the 
sacred sites can be easily extinguished in 
order to permit the Jews to have exclu- 
sive possession of a place for which there 
is so much jealous contention and to re- 
build the temple. 


Nation-wide Simultaneous 
Bible-reading Revival 

A plan has been announced for con- 
ducting a nation-wide Bible-reading cam- 
paign during next January and February. 
Read a chapter a day in Luke during the 
first 24 days in January. Then rest, if 
you must; but we would suggest, on our 
own authority, that you read a complete 
gospel or epistle every day during the 
last week in January, or re-read the whole 
of Luke every day. Then read a chapter 
a day in Acts during February. The plan 
originated with the commission on evan- 
gelism at Northfield last June, and it will 
be widely carried out. The American 
Bible society is prepared to furnish copies 
of the separate books at one cent each. 


Fragments of an Early German 
Gospel Discovered 

A student who has been searching in 
the archives of the city of Bensheim, Ger- 
many, observed that a volume of old title- 
deeds had been repaired with strips of a 
still older manuscript. The examination 


of these showed that they were fragments 
cut from a parchment on which had been 
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written an early German translation of 
parts of the gospel of Luke. 


Divergent Interpretations of 
Disciples Youth Convention 

As an interesting illustration of the 
varying views that different interpreters 
can take of the same event, two comments 
upon the recent youth convention, held in 
connection with the Disciples convention 
at Memphis, may be quoted. The Chris- 
tian Standard says that it was “one of the 
most disgusting exhibitions of the sort of 
thing that is being done in the name of 


our people” and refers to it as “a crowd 
of young people got together with a view 
to putting a premium on their inexperi 
ence and uncriticized idealism,” and de- 
scribes their findings as “doctored and 
manipulated” and showing “a deliberate 
purpose to lead the young people into 
modernism.” Dr. George A. Campbell, 
former chairman of the board of managers 
of the United Christian missionary society 
and pastor of the Union avenue Christian 
church, St. Louis, says that it was “a no- 
table success; sane and progressive, dar- 
ing and conservative;” and another para- 


Appeal for Religious Liberty in Rumania 


UMANIA is one of the most reac- 

tionary, if not the most reactionary 
and medixval of European countries in 
its treatment of religious minorities, ac- 
cording to Dr. E. Y. Mullins, president 
of the Baptist world alliance and the 
Southern Baptist theological seminary at 
Louisville, Ky. He bases his statements 
upon information secured during two 
tours, one in 1920 and the other recently 
completed. “The new constitution of 
Rumania, in the spirit of the league of 
nations and the Trianon treaties, has a 
clause guaranteeing equal rights to relig- 
ious minorities,” says Dr. Mullins. “Be- 
sides this Rumania, in a separate treaty, 
guarantees these rights. But while other 
governments are seeking to carry out 
these provisions the Rumanian govern- 
ment in its treatment of these groups 
which are unable conscientiously to be- 
come united with the state, is acting as if 
there were no such things as freedom of 
worship and the right to propagate relig- 
ious beliefs.” 


GRIEVANCES OF RUMANIAN BAPTISTS 


The following summary of grievances 
was issued by the national Rumanian Bap- 
tist union on June 28, 1926: 

1. The officials often refuse to register 
new-born children of Baptists as belong- 
ing to the religious group of their parents. 

2. Worship is hindered and houses of 
prayer are closed. 

3. Children in schools are forced to at- 
tend the churches of other confessions 
on pain of expulsion. 

4. Baptist preachers are forbidden to 
preach or teach in other localities than 
their own, so that Baptists who do not 
have a settled minister can have neither 
worship nor ordinances. 

5. Baptist communities are prevented 
from acquiring property, and at the same 
time are forbidden to hold worship except 
in their own buildings. 

6. The holding of conferences and con- 
ventions except by special permission of 
the ministry of religions has been forbid- 
den. 

7. The Baptists are not listed among the 
recognized confessions in the new law 
project which is being submitted to par- 
liament. 

In addition, services have been inter- 
rupted by gendarmes, worshipers have 


been fined, beaten, and imprisoned, 
churches have been closed and sealed by 
the police. In the army Baptists have 
been denied the right to worship with 
their own group. Officials of the minis- 
try of religions have written and circu- 
lated books against the Baptists. Dr. 
Mullins considers these statements as am- 
ply substantiated by documentary evi- 
dence. 

These abuses exist in spite of the fact 
that Rumania entered into a special treaty 
with the allies including the following 
guarantee: “Article 2. Rumania ek 
takes to assure full and complete protec’ 
tion of life and liberty to all inhabitants 
of Kumania without distinction of birth, 
nationality, language, race or religion. 
All inhabitants of Rumania shall be enti- 
tled to the free exercise, whether public 
or private, of any creed, religion or belief, 
whose practices are not inconsistent with 
public order and public morals.” 

So also in her new constitution there 
is a provision which, if carried out, would 
solve the problem. As promulgated it is 
dated March 28, 1923, and is No. 282 of 
“Monitorial Official.” In paragraph 22 we 
read as follows: “Freedom of conscience 
is unlimited. The state guarantees to all 
cults equal liberty and protection, so far 
as their exercise does not conflict with 
public order, good morals and its laws of 
organization.” 


ATTEMPTS TO PROVIDE REMEDIES 


“What can be done to bring about a 
change in Rumania? For one thing,” says 
Dr. Mullins, “the league of nations could 
very well raise the question with Rumania 
whether she is observing her treaty obli- 
gations. But some member of the league 
would have to raise the question. An ef- 
fort is being made to secure the consent 
of some member of the league to do this. 
It remains to be seen what may be accom- 
plished thus. But secondly, and probably 
more effective as a method is the creation 
of a public sentiment against what is go- 
ing on in Rumania. Rumania has grea 
respect for the opinion of mankind ®) 
large. Government officials in Rumania 
would be much more disposed to enforce 
the rights of religious minorities but for 
the influence of the state church. Outside 
pressure is needed to counteract this pres- 
sure from within.” 
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graph in his parish paper says that “the 
findings indicated that our young people 
are quite as capable as adults to think 
through and cope with the great problems 
of our brotherhood.” 


Changes in Personnel of Presbyterian 
Board of Education 
Dr. Lewis B. Hillis has resigned as act- 
@: secretary of the division of educational 
nstitutions of the Presbyterian board of 
Christian education and director of the 
recruiting and student aid departments of 
the same board, and will return to educa- 
tional work in the west. Dr. M. Willard 
Lampe has been appointed secretary of 
the division of educational institutions. 
The other positions have not yet been 
filled. 


Trinity Church Assigns Chapel 
To Orthodox Russians 
Trinity Episcopal church, New York 
city, has set apart half of St. Augustiae’s 
chapel, on east Houston st., for the use 
of Archbishop Platon and his congrega- 
tion who were some time ago evicted by 
court order from the Russian cathedral of 
St. Nicholas. Archbishop Platon was de- 
posed as metropolitan of the Russian or- 
thodox church in America and his office 
was assumed by Archbishop Kedrovsky 
representing the living church group. 
Bishop Manning, asserting that the living 
church is the creature of the soviet gov- 
ernment and that not one per cent of the 
Russian people are in sympathy with it, 
wished to support the old church in main- 
taining itself against the new. Arch- 
Bis Platon interprets this act as a re- 
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flection of the American people’s belief 
“in the truth of the Russian cause against 
bolshevism.” Whatever may be the limi- 
tations of the authority of Trinity parish 
to represent the attitude of the American 
people in regard to the churches and the 
government of Russia, this was a fine act 
of Christian courtesy and fellowship. 


Christmas Call for the 
Mission to Lepers 

The surprising statement is made by 
the American Mission to Lepers that one 
person in 850 throughout the world is a 
leper. This mission takes for its task the 
relieving of suffering and the elimination 
of economic waste incident to this disease, 
the safeguarding of the healthy commu- 
nity, the cure of afflicted individuals, and 
the ultimate extermination of the disease. 
More-than 100 hospitals in 20 countries 
look to this mission for aid. “Cleansing 
the leper” would seem to be as scriptural 
a form of charitable work as one could 
hope to find. The address is 156 Fifth 
ave., New York. 


A Decrease in the Increase 
In College Attendance 

Statistics from fifty Presbyterian col- 
ieges, with a total enrolment of nearly 
twenty thousand this year, show that the 
increase in attendance over last year is 
less than five per cent. This is, to be 
sure, still a gain, but a diminished gain. 
It is parallel with the tendency in college 
attendance in most parts of the country. 
Attendance still increases, but it increases 
much more slowly than during the years 
immediately following the war. 


Negro President of Negro College 
Speaks at Chicago Forum 

President Mordecai W. Johnson of 
Howard university, Washington, D. C., 
will be the speaker at the Chicago forum, 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 12, at the Er- 
langer theatre. He will give a general 
survey of the progress and problems of 
the colored people. Dr. Johnson is the 
new president of Howard university, the 
largest educational institution in the 
United States for Negroes, and is the 
first Negro to hold that position in the 
fifty years of its history. His appoint- 
ment may be considered as a landmark in 
the development of Negro education. 


President Stetson Still 
Very Much Alive 

By an awkward error we recently re- 
ported the death of President-emeritus 
H. L. Stetson, of Kalamazoo college. 
When the accuracy of this stutement was 
questioned by a correspondent, we went 
to headquarters for information. Dr. Stet- 
son himself puts the matter beyond doubt 
by a personal reply by telegraph. We 
could give an explanation of the source 
of our misinformation which would at 
least partially exonerate us from a charge 
of gross carelessness, but we are too glad 
to know that we were in error in this 
case to be much interested in escaping 
blame for the mistake. 


Accused Newark Minister 
Cleared by Synod 

Rev. Lester H. Clee, who had been a 
Baptist minister, was elected pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian church, Newark, 
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N. J., about a year ago and was received 
into the ministry of the Presbyterian 
church by the presbytery. A minority of 
the presbytery made a complaint to the 
synod of New Jersey, on the ground that 
Dr. Clee had neither affirmed nor denied 
belief in the virgin birth. A, committee 
of the synod has reported, after prolonged 
investigation, that the accused pastor has 
“fulfilled all the constitutional require- 
ments of the church.” The accusers will 
probably appeal the case to the general 
assembly which meets in San Francisco 
in May. 


International Cycles of 
Business Prosperity 

In studying the phenomena of the peri- 
odical recurrence of years 
prosperity anJ depression, 


of economic 
the national 
bureau of economic research has discov- 
ered evidence of an increasing interde- 
pendence of business conditions in the 
various countries. A recent bulletin pre- 
sents a graphic representation of these 
phenomena for seventeen countries which 
include all the important industrial areas 
of the world. The graph makes it quite 
obvious that there are international cycles 
which constitute a general pattern which 
the business of the several countries tends 
to follow. Local conditions in some cases 
produce intercalated national periods of 
depression and recovery, but there seems 
to be no escape for an individual nation 
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said to be no modernists in the Princeton 
seminary faculty, but among the faculty, 
alumni, and trustees are many who are 
not pleased with Dr. Machen’s type of 
fundamentalism. Among these is Dr. J. 
Ross Stevenson, president of the semi- 
nary. In connection with the first meet- 
ing of the commission, Dr. W. O. Thomp- 
son, moderator of the general assembly, 
issued the soothing statement that there 
is no question as to the orthodoxy, schol- 
arship or teaching ability of any member 
of the faculty. 


A New Organ of Opinion for 
Pan-Pacific Youth 
Youth movements are generally pacifist, 
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but the Junior Pan-Pacific Union is so in 
a double sense. It is pacific in its aims 
and mid-Pacific in the location of its head- 
quarters, at Honolulu. Vol. 1, no. 1 of its 
new periodical, “Pan-Pacific Youth,” has 
just been received. Evidently it is to be 
a forward-looking magazine, for its cur- 
rent issue is dated January, 1927. The 
organization 
federation, to cooperate with the Euro- 
pean and Pan-American students’ federa- 
tions, is recommended. A summary is 
given of some recent international youth 
contacts. Recently a group of California 
students of Japanese ancestry made an 
extensive tour of Japan under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. K. Abiko of San Francisco. 








from the effects of the periodical general 
slumps, and with the passing years the 
tendency is toward a more complete syn- 
chronization of the phases of advance and 
recession of the waves of prosperity in all 
countries. 
out by 


Such a presentation, wrought 
the coldly statistical processes of 
economic research, is not without its spir- 
itual sivnificance. 


Act of Russian Government 
Strengthens Marriage Tie 


A law passed a few days ago by the ex- 


ecutive committee of the soviet govern- 
ment abolishes the legal distinction be- 
tween registered and unregistered mar- 
riages. In reply to the statement that the 


effect of this is to legalize polygamy, the 
soviet press bureau asserts that the influ- 
ence of the new law will be quite in the 
other direction. It makes legal registra- 
tion a positive proof of marriage, but 
non-registered marriages on the 
footing with registered marriages, 
as far as concerns the responsibilities of 
the man and the woman to each other and 
to their children, when 


places 


same 


the marriage rela- 
Mar- 
riages may still be celebrated in churches. 
It would appear that the effect of the law 
is that men and women who have sup- 
posed that they were living together with- 
out responsibilities will find that by that 
very fact they have incurred the legal re- 
sponsibilities of marriage even without 
registration 


tion can be proved by other means. 


General Assembly’s Commission 
Investigates Machen Trouble 

When the standing committee on theo- 
logical seminaries declined to confirm the 
appointment of Prof. J. G. Machen as 
professor of apologetics and Christian eth- 
ics in Princeton seminary, at the Presby- 
terian general assembly at Baltimore last 
June, a special commission was appointed 
to investigate the difficulty. There are 
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Some months ago five American citizens 
of Japanese race were commissioned to 
visit Japan to express the gratitude of 
their fellows to the imperial diet in Tokyo 
for its revision of the nationality law of 
Japan making it possible for Americans 
born of Japanese parents to expatriate 
themselves and thus avoid the confusion 

@:: double citizenship. The Pan-Pacific 
union in Honolulu and the Tokyo Y. M. 
C. A. have arranged and carried out swim- 
ming meets in which Japanese champions 
visited Hawaii and representatives of 
Hawaii returned the visit. There are ten- 
tative plans for pan-Pacific Olympic 
games. Fifty Japanese students from To- 
kyo recently completed a two-month tour 
of America, under the leadership of a 
prominent member of the imperial diet, 
and a second such party visited Hawaii. 
Australia is sending its university de- 
bating team to meet the teams of several 
American universities. 


Oldest Lutheran Church in America 
Celebrates 262nd Anniversary 

A church in America that is 262 years 
old may be considered as an old church. 
St. Matthew’s Lutheran church, on west 
145th street, New York city, recently cel- 
ebrated the attainment of that ripe age. 
It is the oldest Lutheran church in Amer- 
ica. It was chartered in 1664, and orig- 
inally stood on the site now occupied by 
Trinity Episcopal church. The charter 
was signed by Richard Nicholls, the first 
English governor of the colony. The pas- 
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tors have passed, the old buildings have 
been razed, and the location has been 
changed, but the charter persists and, as 
a former pastor, Dr. M. J. Walker of Buf- 
falo, declared, “the gospel itself has re- 


mained in its truth and purity.” The 
church is connected with the Missouri 
synod. 


Does the Voice of the Dollar 
Drown the Voice of Man? 

Because what is true of Methodism is, 
so far as it is true at all, also true of other 
denominations with changes only in the 
figures, it is worth while to quote a piece 
of Methodist self-criticism in the Advo- 
cates from the pen of Rev. Ray Allen: 
“It is commonly assumed that mammon 
was an ancient god in Syria or somewhere, 
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long since defunct, whom nobody could 
possibly worship now. But there never 
was a god called mammon anywhere on 
earth. Mammon is nothing more nor less 
than a word in Aramaic, the mother 
tongue of Jesus, which means riches, or 
money. Methodism cannot serve God and 
money. In these days of high finance 
there is urgent need to recall that warn- 
ing of the gospels. When the progress of 
Methodism is to be portrayed, little 1s 
said about her increasing modesty, her 
gentleness of spirit, her love for her neigh- 
bors, or her campaign against war; not 
very much about her baptisms, her con- 
versions, or her increase of members in 
America. But much is said about the dol- 
lars she puts into new enterprises, the 


dollars she puts into endowments, the 
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dollars she puts into ministerial support, 
and the dollars she puts into, or does not 
put into, the hands of benevolent boards. 
Even the pastor’s success is measured by 
the dollars he secures for new projects, 
for benevolences, or for his own salary— 
never mind how. His grade is determined 
by the salary received, or at least reported 
received. When he is sent to a charge 
paying more, he is ‘advanced,’ and when 
to one paying less, he is ‘demoted,’ and 
often then loses heart. The bishop, be- 
fore fixing the appointments, whatever 
else he may know about the men, wants 
surely to know what salary each has re- 
ceived in dollars. We remember one 
bishop who, when ready to read the ap- 
pointments, publicly congratulated him- 
self on the large number of men he had 
been able to ‘advance,’ explaining that 
that meant increase in salary of at least 
fifty dollars.” 


Dr. Morton C. Pearson Takes 
New Post in Detroit 

Rev. Morton C. Pearson, who has 
served as executive secretary of the De- 
troit council of ch: -hes during the seven 
years since its ©*,anization, has an- 
nounced his retirement from that position 
at the end of the calendar year. He will 
become superintendent of extension work 
for the presbytery of Detroit. Dr. Pear- 
son's service in Detroit has been notable 
and his going will leave a large vacancy. 
The vigor of his personality and the 
virile quality of his leadership have made 
their impression upon the vigorous and 
virile city in which he has been organiz- 
ing the united protestant forces. 


Second Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War 
The second conference on the cause and 


cure of war opened at Washington on 
Dec. 5 and will continue for six days. 
This is a meeting of representatives of 


nine women's organizations, namely, the 
general federation of women’s clubs, the 
association of university women, the coun- 
cil of women for home missions, the fed- 
eration of women’s boards of foreign mis- 


sions, the Y. W. C. A., the national coun- 
cil of Jewish women, the league of 
women voters, the W. C. T. U., and the 
national women's trade union league. 
These are obviously the most influential 
and important women’s organizations in 
the country. The program will consist 


of addresses by many experts in various 
aspects of foreign relations and world 
politics and round-table conferences. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt is general chairman. 


Modern Engineering Methods in 
Cathedral-Building 

The reason the building of the mediz- 
val cathedrals proceeded with such slow- 
ness that it sometimes took a generation 
or more for the construction of the nave 
alone was partly the lack of adequate fi- 


| nancial resources and partly the necessity 
| of relying upon man-power and inade- 


quate engineering methods. The rapidity 
with which work on the cathedral of St. 
John the Divine in New York city is 
proceeding is due to the application of 
mechanical power and modern construc- 
tion methods. Instead of building elabo- 


rate scaffoldings and pushing the stones 
by 


hand up long inclines, the builders 
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erect steel masts and hoist the stones to 
position quickly by electric derricks. It 
is easy to jump to the conclusion that 
there is some special merit in slow work, 
and that a building whose construction 
drags on for a hundred years is necessar- 
ily better built than one that is done 


"ee Not necessarily. A stone hoisted 


o place in ten minutes by modern ap- 
paratus is just as surely in place as 
though its elevation had required a week. 
It is claimed, with good color of truth, 
that the new cathedral is superior in the 
quality of its construction, from the engi- 
neering standpoint, to any of the old ones. 


Up-to-date Methods of 
Parish Visitation 

An Anglican rector from New South 
Wales, writing to a London paper, says 
that the most urgent need in his parish is 
for an airplane to be used in visiting the 
outlying sections and the isolated settlers 
where roads are bad or nil. A _ light 
“moth” costing about £800 would do. 
The rector was a pilot during the war, 
before he was ordained. Using skill ac- 
quired in air-combat to promote the cure 
of souls is a clear case of making the 
wrath of man to praise him. The Aus- 
tralian parish referred to is, says the sky- 
pilot, about the size of England. 


Reform Schools Do Not Reform 
But Need to Be Reformed 

Among the topics under discussion at 
the recent joint conference of the New 
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York state conference on charities and 
correction and the conference of probation 
officers was the methods and activities of 
the so-called reform schools. Miss Mary 
Palvesky, executive secretary of the Jew- 
ish social service bureau of Brooklyn, who 
has had considerable opportunity for ob- 
servation of these institutions, was a se- 
vere critic of their procedure. The prim- 
ary difficulty arises from dumping on 
these schools the varied and ill assorted 
by-products of the community’s own 
failure to secure respect for its own laws. 
Difficult as is the problem of giving an 
adequate re-education to these unadjusted 
adolescents, the solution of it is rendered 
still harder by attempting to make the in- 
stitutions to some extent self-sustaining. 
So, while recreation should be considered 
a particularly important feature in the re- 
clamation of the under-privileged child, 
a great part of his time is absorbed in 
scrubbing floors and the performance of 
other more or less useful forms of drudg- 
ery both as a means of maintaining dis- 
cipline and to diminish the cost of keep- 
ing up the institution. If this would be 
an impossible program in a public schoo! 
for normal children, still more absurd is it 
in the case of those who are abnormal and 
unadjusted. 


A Pan-Pacific Conference to 
Assemble in Honolulu 

An event of importance in the history 
of cultural development and friendly rela- 
tions in and among the countries border- 
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ing upon the Pacific will be the Pan- 
Pacific conference on education, rehabili- 
tation, reclamation and recreation, which 
will be held in Honolulu in April, 1927. 
The conference is called by the president 
of the United States in accordance with 
a joint resolution of Congress, and will be 
organized by the secretary of the interior. 
The educational section will be under the 
direction of the United States commis- 
sioner of education, who has sent letters 
of invitation to the ministers of education 
of twenty-four countries which come 
within the area and to the departments 
of education of all states and territories. 


Old Churches of London Saved 
By House of Commons 

Nineteen old churches in London, some 
of them historically important or archi- 
tecturally interesting, were doomed to de- 
struction by a vote of the national assem- 
bly of the church of England two years 
ago, but the house of commons, respond- 
ing to pressure of public opinion, has re- 
fused by a large majority to sanction the 
proposal to tear them down and sell the 
sites. The churches are in districts where 
the shifting of population has left them 
virtually without congregations. If they 
are retained it must be as historical monu- 
ments. There has been some fear that 
Mussolini's ambitious plans for modern- 
izing Rome by building new streets and 
boulevards would lead to the sacrifice of 
ancient buildings of importance. While 
it is true that something generally has to 
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be destroyed when something else is to 
be built in the same place, and there is no 
making of omelets without some sacrifice 
of egg-shells, assurance has been given 
that nothing of importance will be torn 
down in Rome to make way for the new 
improvements. After all, a city is not a 
museum, and present exigencies must pre- 
vail over purely archeological considera- 
tions; but it is fortunate when the old 
churches and other landmarks can be pre- 
served without seriously interfering 
with present needs. 


too 


Hawaiian Youth Seek Peace 
Through Friendship 

A letter recently received by a college 
Y. M. C. A. secretary from a group of 
Hawaiian high school boys may be but a 
straw but it shows the direction, not of a 
mere eddying gust, but of a steady trade- 
wind which is setting toward peace. The 
letter begins: “We are a group of stud- 


ents at McKinley high school in Hono- 
lulu. We have many races in our school, 
Women Preachers 

HE ANNUAL ASSEMBLY of the 
International Association of Women 
Preachers, meeting in the beautiful new 


Euclid avenue Baptist church, Cleveland, 


Nov 


3-5, was addressed by Judge Flor- 
ence E. Allen of the supreme court of 
Ohio. Judge Allen spoke of the ethical 
greatness of the original American ideal 
of government, which involves a high 
ethical ideal, a sense of moral responsi- 
bility as related to government, on the 
part of the people themselves. This a 


of early Americans 
later generations have 
is not only in regard to 


considerable number 
but the 
It 


possessed, 


been losing. 


the Volstead law that this strange lack of 
government conscience manifests itself, 
said Judge Allen. Many who are sup- 


posed to be good citizens and even good 
church-members share in the general lax- 


ness. They evade their income tax, smug- 
gle in goods, and in various ways show 
that they have lost the only ethical ideal 


upon which government can safely rest. 


ATTITUDE OF JESUS TOWARD WOMEN 

“The historic attitude toward woman 
has been that she is a creature of her 
relationships, that is, her position in so- 
ciety is determined by her being the wife, 
mother, daughter, or mistress of some 
man; the attitude of Jesus toward woman 
was that she was a person with relation- 
ships This was the central thought of 
the president's address given by Rev. M. 
Madeline Southard, of Winfield, Kan. She 
leclared that the attitude of Jesus toward 
woman was unique. Unlike all other re- 
ligious teachers he gave no commands 
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students whose parents come from Eu- 
rope, Asia, America and islands of the 
sea. All of us have come to understand 
each other and are friends. Christian 
friendship among all peoples is the hope 
of the world, we believe. Our group has 
decided to do all we can to promote world 
peace. The greatest challenge to the high 
school students of the world is to bring 
world peace and international friendship. 
We are sending this message that we may 
hear from you and find out how you be- 
lieve we as high school students can 
bring the peace that the people of all na- 
tions want.” Then follow comments un- 
favorable to military training in schools 
and denunciation of war as un-Christian. 


Christian and Western Ideals 
Peacefully Penetrating Islam 

Dr. Charles R. Watson, president of the 
American university at Cairo, Egypt, in 
a recent address in New York, asserted 
that since the war the penetration of Mo- 
hammedan countries by western ideas had 


Meet at Cleveland 


concerning woman's duties nor as to 
treatment that should be given her, but 
put her on the basis of a common human- 


ity. In an age when the religious leaders 
said, “Better burn the law than teach it 
to a woman,” he addressed some of his 
most profound utterances to solitary 


women, and he resolutely set himself to 
combat in men and in women themselves 
the belief that they were intended not to 
think but simply to serve the thinkers of 
the race. 

One of the most interesting sessions of 
the assembly was the afternoon given to 
young women from different schools who 
are looking toward the ministry and most 
of whom have already done some preach- 
ing. Seven girls, representing five de- 
nominations, were the speakers. 

NEW OFFICERS 

Women 
churches 
gram 


ministers of the following 
were represented on the pro- 
the assembly: Baptist, Congre- 
gational, Friends, Disciples, Christian, 
Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Protes- 
tant, Evangelical, Salvation Army. Even 
the Episcopal church was represented by 
a student in training. 


of 


The officers elected for the next year 
are: Rev. M. Madeline Southard, Win- 
field, Kas., president; Rev. Mary A. 
Lyons, Cleveland, O., vice president; Rev. 
Marie Burr Wilcox, Red Cloud, Neb., 
general secretary; Rev. Ella L. Kroft, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., treasurer; Rev. Lulu C. 
Hunter, Oak Park, Ill, auditor. The 
president continues as editor of The 
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10 Picked Books of the Season 


—and any one of them would make a fitting Christmas Gift 
1. The Story of Philosophy — : By Will Durant 


Without doubt the most remarkable book produced this season is this volume by Dr. Durant, of Columbia 
University. It is universally approved by philosophers, literary critics and practical book men. The question is 
arising, whether the astounding success of this volume registers a reaction away from materialism and gross realism 
to a more spiritual and idealistic point of view. Read the book and see what you think about it. Here is the perfect 
Christmas gift for your book-loving friend. ($5.00). 


Adventurous Religion — : : By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Here is a thorough and helpful discussion, by Dr. Fosdick, of the questions that are now being argued in the field 
of religion: Is the idea of God passé? Is religion passing as science triumphs? What does prayer really accomplish? 
What dangers are there in modernism? Is immortality sti!l a living hope? Can one be an honest skeptic? The latest 
book of America’s greatest liberal voice. ($2.00) 


The Nature of the World and of Man : 2» 16 University of Chicago Professors 


A group of master scientists here present, in popular but authoritative form, the facts about the world and man 
which every one who is called to leadership must know. And there is no book more valuable to the layman as a basis 
for a winter of home study. Professor Moulton’s chapter on “Astronomy” and Professor Chamberlain’s on ‘The 
Origin and Early Stages of the Earth” are more thrilling than fiction. The book contains nearly 150 illustrations. 


($4.00) 
~ Pe 
My Idea of God : : Edited By Joseph Fort Newton 
Nineteen leaders in the realm of religion tell frankly 


There has never before been produced such a book as this. 
what they believe as to the nature of God. Rufus M. Jones, John Haynes Holmes, Henry Sloane Coffin, Edward 
Scribner Ames, Douglas C. Macintosh and Bishop McConnell are among those that bear testimony. ($2.50) | 


This Believing World By Lewis Browne | 


Do you really know the facts concerning the great religions of the world? Here they are, and presented by a writer | 
with a genius for vivid phrase. The book reads more like a great romance than a mere “‘treatise.’””’ The book is strikingly | 
illustrated. ($3.50) | 


Darwin: A Biography By Gamaliel Bradford 


Readers who have thought of Darwin as a horned demon of infidelity will here find him as he was—“a tolerant 
and lovable man who revolutionized science and overturned the world of thought.”” The most important biography of 
the season. ($3.50) 


The Story of Methodism : By Halford E. Luccock and Paul Hutchinson 


Not a dry-as-dust treatise but the tale of a remarkable movement, with vivid pictures of the mountain-peak per- 
sonalities who inspired and led it. Mechanically a beautiful book in every respect, containing more than a hundred 
illustrations from the pen of Harold Speakman. ($4.00) 


Three Books of Special Interest to Ministers 








8. Best Sermons of 1926 
Edited By Joseph Fort Newton 
Bishop Hughes, W. L. Sperry, Dr. 

Fosdick, Raymond Calkins, Reinhold 

Neibuhr, Ernest M. Stires, Charles R. 

Brown, Carl S. Patton, Felix Adler, 

E. L. Powell, Harris E. Kirk, E. Y. 

Mullins and 13 others are here. ($2.50) 


9. What to Preach 

By Henry Sloane Coffin 

Every minister owes it to himself and 
to his congregation to read one or two 
good books every year on the how and 
what of his chosen calling. This and 
the McComb book we have selected as 
the really fine books of the season on 
preaching. ($2.00) 


10. Preaching in Theory 


and Practice 
By Samuel McComb 


The first sentence in this book begins: 
“Everybody knows that the preacher 
has fallen on evil days. Sermons are 
flat, dull, uninteresting, out of relation 
to the needs of the age, sentimental”’ 
..., etc. 230 pages of inspiration and 
suggestion. 2 


(de. 


Books are idzal gifts. See how many of your list you can take care of with some of the books listed. 


Mr. Layman: Don't forget your minister! 


In the meantime, don’t overlook THE DAILY ALTAR, Willett and Morrison, as a perfect gift. (Morocco $2.50, Cloth $1.00) 


Tue Curistian Century Book Service, 


440 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Send me books Number:..... 


0 Enclosed find check to cover. 


O Charge to my account, payable { 


.Address 


O Jan. 1. 
0 Feb. 1. 
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proceeded rapidly, and the Moslem is to- 
day much more accessible to occidental 
civilization than at any time heretofore. 
The automobile and the movie, though 
they have brought dangers of their own, 
have both contributed to this change. “Mo- 
hammedanism is essentially an unscien- 
tific religion,” Dr. Watson declared. “The 
government schools in Cairo, however, 
have a progressive and scientific attitude, 
and the lure of science is making itself 
felt in the east, even in such strongholds 
as Mecca. The customs of the people 
show their acceptance of western ideas in 
their dress and in their new attitude to- 
ward women. Women are coming to be 
accepted as equals and in Cairo today it is 
common to see men and women walking 
side by side, a thing that never used to 
occur.” The rise of a secular nationalistic 
feeling and the disintegration of the Is- 
lamic empire as a religious domain offers 
to the west an opportunity to guide the 
peoples of the near east toward democ- 
racy. 


Conducts Rural Church as 
Experimental Station 

Rev. Kenneth C. MacArthur, of the 
rural department of the Massachusetts 
federation of churches, is not content to 
take his leadership in country church 
work out in theorizing. He also acts as 
pastor of the Federated parish at Sterling, 
Mass., which he conducts as an experi- 
mental station. During the past year 15 
members have been received in this church 
on confession of faith, and a large con- 
gregation, Sunday school and Christian 
Endeavor society built up. 


Methodists Elect New Home 
Missions Secretary 

Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington, of Wester- 
ville, O., has been elected corresponding 
secretary of the board of home missions 
and church extension of the Methodist 
church. Mr. Cherrington, who has been 
editor of the American Issue and promi- 
nent in the prohibition movement in many 
capacities, succeeds the late Dr. David D. 
Forsyth. 


Distinguished Boston 
Minister Dies 

Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, minis- 
ter of the Arlington street Unitarian 
church, Boston, died on Nov. 27. Dr. 
Frothingham was one of the most widely 
known ministers in New England, and 
represented, as his very name suggests, 
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the finest traditions, both religiously and 
socially, of that section of the country. 
His loss will be deeply felt throughout 
the Unitarian communion. 


Bishop Fisher Returns 
To India 

Bishop and Mrs. Frederick B. Fisher, 
of the Methodist church, are sailing from 
Boston Dec. 12. They will proceed di- 
rectly to India, where Bishop Fisher is 
in charge of Methodist work in the Cal- 
cutta area. 


Presbyterians Gather Ministerial 
Pension Fund 

After several years of preparation, the 
Presbyterian church has started its can- 
vass for funds for its new ministerial 
pension plan. Early reports indicate that 
the initial fund of $15,000,000 which is be- 
ing sought will be subscribed. The new 
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Presbyterian plan, when it goes into ef- 
fect, will provide pensions for ministers 
ranging from $600 to $2,000 annually. Mr. 
Will H. Hays, movie tsar, is at the head 
of the committee collecting this fund. 
When the money is in hand, and the new 
system goes into operation, its workings 
will be controlled by another committee 
of which Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, sec 

tary of the treasury, will be a member. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Concerning the Inner Life, by Evelyn Under- 
hill. Dutton, $1.00. 

A Working Faith, by Charles Reynolds Brown. 
Univ. of N. C., $1.50. 

A Book of Modern Prayers, by Samuel McComb. 
Longmans, $1.50. 

Outlines of Doctrinal Theology, by A. W. Drury. 
Otterbein Press. 

Horace Greeley, by Don C. Seitz. 
$5.00. 

Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons, by James H. 
Snowden. Macmillan, $1.25. 


Bobbs Merrill, 








Gift Bibles 


The Preacher’s Bible 

ose son Century Edition, India 
paper ($6 
The el Bible 

Christian Century Edition, Com- 
plete helps ($4.25). 
Adult Class Bible 


Also for young people and the 
general reader ($3. 60). 


The Christian Century Book Service 
440 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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one of the 


TWO GREAT HYMN BOOKS 


Christian Song 
by LOUIS F. BENSON 
Just Published 
“CHRISTIAN SONG meets our require- 
ments in a very fine way. 
Hugh I. Evans, Pastor, Westminister Church, 
Dayton, O 
410 hymns and tunes. 
23 chants and responses. 
$2.00 postpaid. 
Introductory price $1.50 
Transportation Additional 





Hymns for the Living Age 
by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 


Three years old. It holds the centre of the 


field with 

115,200 COPIES SOLD 
and ministers, educators and laymen ac- 
claiming it as the finest book on the market 
today. 

594 hymns and tunes. 
39 chants and responses. 
$1.75 


For introduction $1.35 


Returnable copies sent on request 
Mechanical features as nearly perfect as it is possible to make them 


The Century Co. 


353 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 














JUST PUBLISHED 














HEBREWS LUKE I 
JAMES (with LUKE II 
subject index) LUKE III 


208 South Wabash Avenue ' 








THE LAST VOLUME OF ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL 
to be followed by FIRST CORINTHIANS in 


THE SPEAKER’S BIBLE 


Contains Series of Sermons, fully illustrated from the latest literature, on 
Vital Themes such as Immortality, The Eucharist, The Crucifixion, The 
Resurrection, The Ascension and The Great Commission. 


Character Studies of Judas Iscariot, Peter, Pilate, Herod, Barabbas, The 
Penitent Thief and Joseph of Arimathea. 


Topics—The permanent in Christ’s Words, Influence, Cross-bearing. 
Price, $4.00, net 
OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES, EACH $4.00 


DEUTERONOMY-RUTH JOB and { we I 
EPHESIANS PSALMS 
I and II PETER and JUDE 


W.P. BLESSING COMPANY 


(Agents for America) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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falling. The wind howled mournfully 
about the humble home of Thucydides Q. 
Jones, of Jonesville. Thucydides had 
f already gone down cellar four times to shovel 
coal on the fire, and again there were evi- 
dences that the furnace needed replenishment. 
The thermometer was dropping like the Sun- 
day School attendance ae the Christmas 
exercises. It was terrible. 


I WAS Christmas Eve, and the snow was 





Came a step on the stair. A woman entered 
the room. We haven’t space in which to 
describe her in this short, short story, but she 
was Thucydides’ wife. She was looking for 


Thucydides. “Thucydides!” she called. 





No answer. Thucydides was sitting in a wing- 
backed chair that hid him from his wife. He 
knew she couldn’t see him. He didn’t want 
to be disturbed. He was reading The Chris- 
tian Century. 





“Thucydides,” came the summons once more. 
By this time Mrs. Jones had reached a point 
where she could see her husband’s legs. 
“What is it?” he asked. 





“Have you done your Christmas shopping?” 





The simple question fell like a sentence of 
doom upon the unsuspecting head of the 
reader. ‘My goodness,” he cried, as he stag- 
gered to his feet, “is it time again for Christ- 
mas shopping?” “Tomorrow, my dear,”’ re- 
plied his wife, “is Christmas.” 





VER the next five minutes in this domestic 

tragedy we might as well draw a veil. It 
saves space. When the veil is removed we see 
the husband pleading with his wife, “What am 
I to do?”’ It’s an old line, but it fits. Most 
husbands will recognize it. 





What might have happened to Thucydides Q. 
Jones that cold Christmas Eve had not his 
wife been on hand we have no way of know- 
ing. Perhaps he would have gone right on 
reading The Christian Century—current and 
back issues—until the holiday was over, and 
never have known the social lapse he had com- 
mitted. But, whatever the danger, he was 
saved by a woman’s quick thought. Perhaps 
that should be the title of this story. 





From behind her back Mrs. Jones drew forth 
a slip of blue paper. Some might call it green, 
but the majority hold it to be blue. It was a long 
slip, divided into seven parts. Six of the parts 
were Christian Century Christmas Cheques! 
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‘the Salvation of Jones 


(A Sad Christmas Story, with a Happy Ending) 
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“Why not use 
these?’’ asked New Subscribers 
Mira. Jones. | Fi ciinins Sonar hevecon 
rom 
thing!”’ cried her California 
husband. And District of Columbia 
within five min- Florida 
utes Thucydides cone 
was hard at work pune 
*,e ° ndiana 
writing six notes assachusetts 
that read some- ae 
thing like this: sow teveay 
“ . ew York 
Dear Jim: I North Carolina 
have been won- er Sunes 
dering what I — 
could send you Pennsylvania 
at this Christ- y 
mas time that Virginia 
would give you —— 
some indication Eeypt 
of the regard in Ontario, Canada 
—_ I neg ~~ Canada 
seems me 
that there is but ; 
one gift which really meets the requirements. 
That is a subscription to The Christian Century. 
It will begin to come with the first of the year, 
and will be with you weekly all through 1927.” 
Thucydides sent his six notes out by mail that 
night. At the same time he sent his six signed 
Christmas cheques, together with his cheque 
for fifteen dollars ($2.50 for each subscription a 
in addition to the Christmas cheque) to the 
office of the paper. The Christmas gifts 
reached Thucydides’ friends on the day before 
New Year, thus creating a record for Thucy- 
dides. And Thucydides himself went back 
to his reading of The Christian Century for 
another year, and with untroubled conscience. 
P 
7 
P. S.—If Mr. Jones had used his Christmas “ ThS., 
Cheques in time, he might have had a card 2 Century, 
of announcement sent to his friends from 7 440 S. Dearborn 
the office of The Christian Century. @ St. Chicago 


The coupon is attached to make easier 7 : 
the ordering of these cards. @  CPlease send Christ- 

mas Cards announci 

my gift to persons nam: 
on the enclosed Christmas 


Cheques. 
Fa eq 





P. S. Il.—If there are read- 

ers of The Christian Cen- ¢ 
tury who have not yet ¢ 
received their Christ- F 
mas cheques, a post- 

card addressed to 4 


"jPlease send me ........ more 
Christmas Cheques immediately. 


ae mag ° My Name..... 

t., icago, 

will bring ? Address 

an ample ° 

supply. PEI ae Ren CEN TE neato 
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HERE 


ARE IMPORTANT SCRIBNER BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY 


GIFTS 





The Silver Spoon 


By John Galsworthy 


“I had just finished three improbable but exciting detective 
stories, and I found ‘The Silver Spoon’ more difficule to lay 
done than any of them.""—Wé4lliam Lyon Phelps. $2.00 


The Golden Key 


By Henry van Dyke 


**These are all stories of deliverance from some kind of peril 
or perplexity or bondage,"’ says Dr. van Dyke. A superb gift 
book, Cloth, $2.00; leather, $3.00 


Cynthia Asquith’s 
The Treasure Ship 


This work of famous authors and 


rsisasuf thbo 


A 
nd girl Ame 


verse and 


nbs a 


Malne. 


r are 


AG Be rr. 


sk for b ys 
yng the contributors 


J bn Gals- 


¢ and A. A. 


$2.50 


Ignatius Loyola 


**Profe sor Pau 


to focus accurately 


humar 


From the Edge of the Crowd 


¢ th 
; where mistaken."’ 


1 van Dyke enters int 
Loyola with a clear, white-burning 
before he commences his in 
Professor van Dyke gets facts right; h 
notes exactly wher is Saint of the Catholic Church was 
Catholic 


Our Times: THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 
By Mark Sullivan 


This unusual history is a book for every home. It will be 
an indispensable book for your Christmas gift list. Readers 
of middle years find especial delight in it. 

610 pages. 213 illustrations. $5.00 


These Sayings of Mine 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 


This strikingly original interpretation of the teachings of 
Jesus is making its appeal to all kinds of readers. $1.50 


Y The Children’s Bible 


Arranged by Henry A. Sherman 
5 and Charles Foster Kent 


, A perfect Bible for children—the result of years of 
? study. Thirty full-page illustrations in full color and 

duotone. Sixth printing. $3.50 
San 





By Paul van Dyke 

o the mind of his Ignatius 
light, which he is careful 
vestigations. .. 
¢ gets motives exact, he 
Eierald of London. $3.50 
By Calvin Coolidge 


By the Rev. A. J. Gossip, M. A. 


"This is unquestionably one 
#t sermons of our time 
t the first sermon in the book is enough to make a man 
ortal. Toread such a sermon is an event in a man’s spiritual 
n Advocate. 


life.""—The Christia 


of the most remarkable collections 
. . Bishop W. F. 


McDowell says 


$2.50 


The Reconstruc- 
tion of Belief 


the Right Reverend 
Charles Gore, D.D. 


This single volume contains 
the three related works, *‘Be- 
lief in God,’ “Belief in 
Christ,"’ and ‘The Holy Spirit 
and the Church.” $2.75 


Dr. Gore's New Book 


Can We Then 
Believe ? 


Dr. Gore here supplements his 
series by a book in which he 
helps clear the mind confused 
by recent controversi¢s. $2.00 


The World’s Living Religions 
By Robert Ernest Hume 


A concise and, in the best sense, popular study of the great 
religions of the world.’ * Federal Council of Churches Bulletin. § 


1.7§ 


Foundations of the Republic 


The President's views on fundamental American principles. 


$2.50 


The American People: A History 
By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker 


A one-volume, readable history written for the adult mind. An 
answer to the plea for interesting histories. 


$5.00 
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Excellent Fiction 


HEAVEN TREES 
By Stark Young 


Charm and serenity in a 
10vel of the old South 


SEA WHISPERS 
By W. W. Jacobs 

A famous story-teller’s 
first book in seven years 

$2.00 


SUSAN SHANE 
By Roger Burlingame 
“Anu n diluted American 
novel,” says Wm. Lyon 
Phe Ips $2.00 


PAGE MR. TUTT! 
By Arthur Train 

lelightful and canny 

er in a new book 

$2.00 





Smok * THE STORY OF A ONE-MAN HORSE 


j 


wv 


By Will James 


***Smoky’ 
our language... . 


With 43 of Will James’ exciting drawings. 


Five Large Printings 


‘ uh 
wi Tancs ' Vets 
~ar 


is one of the few truly great horse stories in 
‘Smoky’ rings true on every page.” 

—William T. Hornaday. 
$2.50 


THE GROVE 
EDITION 


worthy 


tion and essays. 
ternity,’ 


trician’ 


ADVENTURES 
AND 
CONFESSIONS 





of the Works of John 
Galsworth 


will present in 18 attrac- 
tive, inexpensive volumes, 
the entire body of his fic- 
“The 
Country, House, ” “Fra. 
“The Island 
harisees”” and ‘The Pa- 
are A ready. 

Each, $1.25 


Professor William Lyon 
Phelps calls this his most 
confessional book. $2.00 


FIX BAYONETS! 


Five large printings of this 
great war k. $3. 50 
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